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The first electric typewriter specially 
designed for the professional man’s 
office! Faster, easier to operate; even 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect 
office work! Takes half the space of bulky 
office machines! Costs less than any 
other office typewriter, electric or manual! 
$179.50 plus tax. Send for free trial now. 
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SMITH-CORONA, 727 E. WASHINGTON ST 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK 
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NyBopy who has read Aldous Huxley’s satire Brave New 
World knows about the “feelies,” the motion pictures that are not 
only seen but felt. In Huxley’s novel the feely-goer actually 
lives each scene. Not only does the actor kiss the ingenue, so does 
every man in the audience. Huxley, of course, used the feelies 
to illustrate the state of sensual decadence to which his brave new 
world had fallen—a decadence that comes hand in hand with 
total economic security. The desire for security, predicts Huxley, 
will lead to tyranny, which, in turn, will bring about the 
disintegration of moral and cultural values. All this was quite 
disturbing back in 1932 when the book was first published, 
and perhaps it is no less disturbing today. For one thing, it looks 
as though Huxley’s feelies are almost here. Many of us have 
lived through roller-coaster rides on film that gave the illusion of 
reality. And only recently a film producer announced that 
smells (literally) would accompany forthcoming movies. But movies 
are not all! We had always looked to books and magazines as a 
last refuge for the person who wanted the kind of stimulation 
that uses the senses as a means rather than an end. Now a 
vice-president and advertising director of one of America’s largest 
magazines has made a ten-year prediction. “We'll be bringing you 
the five senses,” he said. “Already we are working on...the delicate 
fragrance of a shampoo.... There is no reason that your 
magazine may not someday arrive clamped by a napkin ring. The 
ring could be a roll of recording tape which would provide 
theme music specially written to go with the latest...serial.” Maybe 
Huxley was shortsighted. Maybe it won’t be necessary to go to a 
movie house to take advantage of the feelies. Maybe they’ll 
someday be delivered at home, where the children can enjoy 
them, too. 


Somenow we lost a caption for 
the August issue, and it couldn’t 
have happened in a more unfor- 
tunate place. The photograph 
showed Jim Beckstrom, director 
of convention music, on the con- 
vention stage leading the singing. 
Not only was he small in the pic- 
ture, and partly obscured by an 
arm-waver in the foreground, but 
his back was turned also. Even 
with the photo eight times larger 
than the one at the right, his own 
mother couldn’t have recognized 
him. R.E.G. 











Portraying the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s seal as a flower pot 
from which Canada’s Maple Leaf 
sprang is not as far-fetched as it 
may seem. At one time the Com- 
pany had legal rights to all of 
Canada. For more on this see 
“Skin for Skin,” page 31. 
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Proud of your Club’s fine projects to 
help the children of your community, 
aren’t you? And rightly! So are the mem- 
bers of 4,300 other Service Clubs that 
for years have also been raising funds 
for their welfare programs through spon- 
sorship of FORD GUM machines. 


Inform yourself about your Club’s 
FORD GUM program. Support your 
Gum Committee chairman. Learn how 
you may by a simple phone call help 
your FORD Operator obtain a desirable 
location he has spotted for a FORD 
GUM machine. It will mean more income 
for your welfare projects. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum money can buy. Look for the 
name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N.Y. 


Gum and Machine (Canada).Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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Albert J. Tully 
Mobile, Alabama 


IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 
Kenneth B. Loheed 
Toronto, Ontario 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Merle H. Tucker 
Gallup, New Mexico 


Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


@ An ideal investment for individuals 


or groups. 
, 1. R. Witthuhn 
@ Requires less time than normal Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
investments yet returns higher yield. PRESIDENT-ELECT 
, ‘ J. 0. Tally, Jr. 
Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag Fayetteville, North Carolina 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
ttended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- TanASUnER 
unattende oin Laur t Walter F. Patenge 
tablished business—tailored to modern American Lansing, Michigan SE 
methods of living and shopping The Maytag com- SECRETARY 
mercial coin laundry requires no experience, mod- 0. E. Peterson 
erate investment, and can be managed easily Chicago, Iilinois 
without interfering with other investments. TRUSTEES 
Clum Bucher, Bloomington, indiana; 


Write, wire or phone for full information today: 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. K9, Newton, Iowa 


Harold 0. Danner, Madisonville club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Harold M. Doolen, Bill- 
ings, Montana; Edward C. Keefe, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; C. L. Morris, 
Springfield, Illinois; Edward B. Moylan, 
Jr., Miami, Florida; Don E. Murford, 
New York, New York; Don |. Parker, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. R. Glenn Reed, 
Jr., Marietta, Georgia; J. C. Robertson, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Charles A. Swain, 
Cape May, New Jersey; Martin T. Wie- 
gand, Washington, D. C. 


A splendid 
reproduction of the 
“Captain's Chair’ of 
early New England. 





















a COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEES 
Charles A. Swain, Chairman 


Sturdily con- 
structed of se- 









lected northern J. 0. Tally, Jr 
birch and finished ~v , WT. 
in satin black with Merle H. Tucker 
natural cherry Keep wraps in an orderly 
arms, this chair manner—aired, dry and “in 
manufactured by press.’’ No. 3 wall racks come 
the famous col- in ry 4 length to * 4 spaced { 
lege line chair coat hangers and hat spaces 
mobers of Gard per venning foot. Mount on MAGAZINE STAFF 
ner, Mass., has wall at the desired height for 
the Kiwanis seal each age group EDITOR 

The 5 ft. Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker ac- 0. E. Peterson 





attractively silk 
screened in gold 
to the front of 


the chair. 
Only $29.95 f.0.b. 
An ideal gift for your retiring president 
Check with order to Kiwanis Club of Athol 
P.O. Box 58, Athol, Mass. 







People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burden- 
ing your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old 
American Insurance Co., 4900 
Oak, Dept. L924M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





commodates 50 people, goes wherever needed on 
large ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the 
wraps problem, in vestibules or for meetings, 
dinners, etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and 
quality built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK-7 
Wardrobe units for every need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


KIWANIS CLUBS 


PEANUT BUTTER 
‘ CANDY 











Boxes Free! 


‘-------- 


EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E.  D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 


Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 


GUND (Re cncnennerenenmeneseneneneenenenen ! 
REG Beceepewenesenesenenenenassnensnenantnint ! 
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KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING 


campaign! 















A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: « Foot- 
ball games « Races 
e Baseball Games 
e Outdoor musicals 
¢ All sporting events 
e Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Retail Price 


50¢ 


TODAY! Send 50c for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo- 
tional information. 


SPORT SEAT 


1305 Washington St., Wilmington, Del 














YOU 
BELONG 
IN 


Schack?) 
CE 


Individualized in 


fashion  Sabrie: Fe 
$54.50 w $78.50 


‘ rest Range 
For the address of your nearest Schaefer 
representative, write to 


SCHAEFER TAILORING CO. 
224 EAST 6th ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks a of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and re- 
ligious works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send 
for free booklet KW. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st., 
New York 1 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 


NATIONALLY 
PRICED FROM 


There's a 


TIFFANY STAND 


that's best for your purpose 







MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely safe Stand 
for costly office ma- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top noise-escape 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 

anchor firmly on fleer 


For further information 
write Dept. K 


TIFFANY STAND CO 
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LETTERS 








Vehicle for Food Faddism 

...You state in “That Wonderful Wheat 
Germ,” August issue: “wheat germ... 
has nutritional importance far out of 
proportion to its size.” Your statement 
could very well be rephrased to read: 
“wheat germ...has assumed proportion 
far in excess of its nutritional impor- 
tance.” It is obvious that wheat germ 
contains substantial quantities of the 
nutrients under discussion. It is equally 
obvious that, because there is so little 
wheat germ in wheat, whether or not 
it is retained in the flour has little nu- 
tritional significance. 

Your statement, “wheat germ not only 
is good supposedly for what ails you, 
but it has been represented from time 
to time as having the power to cure 
everything from sterility and arterio- 
sclerosis to baldness” implies that the 
author believes this statement. There is 
no evidence to support any of it. Wheat 
germ would be good for what ails you 
only if what ails you is caused by a de- 
ficiengy of one of the nutrients fur- 
nished in substantial quantities by 
wheat germ. There is no evidence that 
wheat germ or any other food has 
health-giving qualities. Health is the 
result of a number of factors. To be 
sure, an adequate diet is necessary for 
health, but neither an adequate diet nor 
any single food in an adequate diet will 
assure health. 

The loss of vitamins from flour is not 
due to heat generated by steel rollers. 
As a matter of fact, the friction of stone 
on stone produces much more heat than 
the friction encountered in roller mills. 
Further, in the stone mill no provision 
was made for carrying off this heat. In 
the roller mills this is accomplished 
through a flow of air over the rolls. 

If there is any lack of flavor in mod- 
ern bread, it is not because of excessive 
refinement of the flour. We have baked 
bread at the Institute from so-called 
wheat germ flour and, using triangula- 
tion technique, have submitted it to a 
taste-testing panel. When the tests were 
conducted under yellow lights so that 
the creamy yellow color of the crumb 
produced by the unbleached “wheat 
germ” flour could not be detected, our 
panel could not identify “wheat germ” 
bread from that made with ordinary 
baker’s flour. 

You quote the beneficial effect of the 
use of whole grains in Denmark during 
World War I and the use of only “par- 
tially milled” wheat in England during 
and after World War II, without any 
evidence that improved health in either 
case was due to changes in milling prac- 
tice. You may be interested in a well- 
controlled study made by Drs. Widdow- 
son and McCance in Germany following 
World War II. These investigators fed 


children aged five to fifteen for one and 
a half years on diets which were pre- 
dominantly bread, and were unable to 
find any difference in nutritional status 
between whole wheat bread and en- 
riched bread. These investigators had 
undertaken this study in the belief that 
they would show dramatic differences 
due to the refinement of flour. They nct 
only were surprised to find that such 
differences did not exist, but were also 
surprised that bread was such an excel- 
lent food for growing children. 

I hope that you do not [continue] to 
use The Kiwanis Magazine as a vehicle 
for food faddism when there is such a 
great need for more extensive dissemi- 
nation of sound nutritional advice. 

William B. Bradley 
Scientific Director 
American Institute of Baking 


It is sometimes difficult to differentiate 
between what is “food faddism” and 
what is good nutrition. For the second 
of two articles on “That Wonderful 
Wheat Germ,” turn to page 22. 
—THE EDITORS 

It’s Nothing, Men 
...I seem to detect a new and com- 
mendable quality in our magazine in 
recent months. I find that a greater pro- 
portion of the articles have a readabil- 
ity equal to the material appearing in 
the highest quality magazines. Not only 
is the selection of material better, the 
make-up has taken on new life and the 
art work is excellent. 

James F. Roche 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

New York City, New York 


It Works Both Ways 
...As host club, we have received so 
many nice compliments from our local 
people, store clerks, waitresses, hotel 
men, policemen, etc. regarding the co- 
operative attitude and pleasantness of 
the people attending the Dallas conven- 
tion. Accordingly, the nineteen clubs of 
Division II, the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, passed a resolution thanking the 
registered delegates for being such 
gracious guests. 
Thanks, and “you all” come back. 
Otto H. Eisenlohr 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Dallas, Texas 


Gracious hosts make gracious guests. 
—THE EDITORS 


Honesty or Policy? 

...In “The Conscience Pays Off” (July 
issue) author Pearman says, in refer- 
ence to the collection of “conscience” 
payments, “...the amounts major cities 
and states receive is fairly well estab- 
lished. But one can only guess at the 
number of times a tired city clerk in a 
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small town has opened a plain envelope 
to find it stuffed with cash. When this 
happens, it is generally not learned out- 
side the office.” 

Quite a few people will be surprised 
to learn that the small-town clerk is 
not as honest as his big-city brother. 
We will have to watch them a little 
closer. 

John Paul Jones 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


We are sure that author Bob Pearman 
intended no slur on small-town clerks 
but was saying that large cities, which 
receive more of such money, have, 
perhaps, a more definite policy toward 
the collection and disposition of con- 
science payments. —THE EDITORS 


An Educator’s Opinion 


...“A Plea for the Mentally Lame” (June 
issue) is among the best, if not the best, 
I have seen written by a parent of a 
mentally handicapped child. The au- 
thor’s account of his progress toward 
acceptance...make this, in my opinion, 
an outstanding contribution to the field 
of special education. 

The quality of this article is such as 
to make it a valuable aid in working 
with parents and other lay groups 
toward gaining acceptance and support 
for our program in special education. 

Ernest W. Snodgrass 
Supervisor of High Schools 
Elkton, Maryland 


Objects to Letter 


... Several people have brought to my 
attention the letter by Kiwanian Ervin 
Busch in your July issue. 

While you may have the policy of 
printing all letters sent to you, [pub- 
lishing] this type of letter, to some ex- 
tent, implies that the attitude expressed 
{by Mr. Busch] is not in conflict with 
Kiwanis principles. You certainly can 
appreciate that such a letter is a dis- 
service to everybody, and to the coun- 
try and Kiwanis in particular. 

Mr. Busch suggests the “simple” idea 
of not replacing anyone who leaves 
government service for any reason. It 
certainly is simple. He tells us that he is 
part of the J. C. Penney organization. 
Why doesn’t he suggest this “simple” 
idea to his company? Its adoption would 
assure the demise of the company in a 
very short time. 

It is entirely possible that Mr. Busch 
may actually have an instance or two 
where he feels that the service of a 
government agency is not satisfactory 
or there are too many employees. If so, 
he and all his friends have a right—yes, 
a responsibility—to write to the agency 
or his congressman or both about it. 
This will pin-point the situation where 
it will have the best possibility of doing 
some good. 

Harold Whiteside 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Joliet, Illinois 


The “Letters” column is an open forum, 


where our readers can, and often do, 


express differing opinions. It is by no 


means the voice of Kiwanis Interna- | 


tional. —THE EDITORS 
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Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? 


But, it’s true. KIWANIS DATE re- 
orders will mean extra profits for your 
Club — month after month —the year 
round. 


Why is this possible? 
KIWANIS DATES are available only 
thru Kiwanis Clubs. Thus, all re- 
orders belong to your Club. It’s as sim- 
ple as that! 


eee ae ae = 


Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 
Santa Monica, Cal. 






You'll be amazed -- 


The many attractive features of this 
sensational plan will really amaze you. 
Mail the coupon today for all the ex- 
citing details. 


A timely suggestion 


We want your Club to have a FREE 
Sample. Then you’ll know why 
KIWANIS DATES can be a real 
money-maker for your Club. 






Without obligation, please send the following: 


ee eT 
aa : ~ [] FREE to your Club. 3 Ib. Sample Canister KIWANIS DATES 
C= = = your Clu 
- i 


FREE—Complete details of the continuous profit plan. 








$ Dates are Sweeter + ag Details and use of the lémm, Sound Color Kiwanis Date 
¢ youve helped (check information desired) 
erving Kids! 
| NAME_ —o 
e” CLUB 
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Can Simple 
Exercise 
Help You? 


Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep fit, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circula- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by Exercycle, 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ask 





for pamphlets Al6, 17, and 18. 











PRINT, 
YOUR 
OWN 
POST 
CARDS! 


EASY, FAST AND 
ECONOMICAL 


\y 
piesa STENCIL DU- FREE! 
PLICATOR saves money... 

gets results quickly! Hun- TRIAL OFFER 
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dreds of uses for every type | Try the GEM FREE at our ex- 


pense! SEND NO MONEY. 
Write and a complete GEM 
outfit will be sent you post- 
paid at once. Use it and after 


of business and organiza- 
tion. We will send the GEM 
complete with all supplies. 


Guide Board for accurate | ten days, send us only $9.95 


printing and 60-page Book Jor return the GEM. You 

of Ideas at the special low | must be satished! WRITE 

price of only $9.95 (a$15.00 | TODAY. 

value). Fully Guaranteed. 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. DEPT. 13 
29 MOODY AVE. ° ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 











YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


r-----FREE BOOKLET-----+ 


For your free copy of “‘How to Protect ! 











i 

; Your Hearing,”’ plus descriptive litera- ; 
j ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: , 
; Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65W ; 
i 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. i 
: 
; NAME 7 
! | 
i 

i aporess i 
i ! 
1 city ZONE STATE 1 
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BUOYANT BRIEFS 





Even THOUGH 738 Kiwanians showed up 
for the Windsor, Ontario club’s twenty- 
second annual International Night Din- 
ner, nobody got excited when there 
weren't enough seats in the main hall 
to seat them. The overflow was soon 
comfortably accommodated in adjacent 
rooms. Arnold Edinborough, editor of 
the magazine Saturday Night, spoke to 
his unseen listeners via a public address 
system. In addition to club members 
from the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime Dis- 
trict, Kiwanians from Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana were present. Long-distance 
guests from Miami, Florida brought up 


the number of clubs represented to 100 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from September 16 
through October 15. 


7 
40th Long Beach, California, September 16 
Greenville, South Carolina, 
September 20 
Selma, Alabama, September 24 
Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
September 27 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
October 2 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, October 8 
Lake Charles, Lovisiona, October 17 


S5th * 

Hilladale, Michigan, September 17 
Concordia, Kansas, September 29 
Fort Frances, Ontario, September 29 
Antigo, Wisconsin, September 30 
Eima, Washington, October 6 
Highland Park, California, October 6 
Monett, Missouri, October 7 
Providence, Kentucky, October 10 
Sovth Bend, Washington, October 14 


* 
30th Mattoon, Illinois, September 23 


Peru, Nebraska, September 23 

Belmont, North Carolina, 
September 26 

Clarinda, lowa, October 3 

Independence, Missouri, October 3 

South Gate, California, October 10 

Okeene, Oklahoma, October 15 


7th —_ New Jersey, 


September 18 
Bergenfield, New Jersey, October 9 
Hoisington, Kansas, October 1! 





A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


LUCKY DAY FOR KIDS 


WHETHER oR NoT the number “eleven,” which the ancients thought to be lucky, still 
holds any of its power, its meaning for kids is almost sure to be a fortuitous one 
this month. On September 26, almost 3000 Kiwanis clubs will hold their eleventh 
annual Kids’ Day. 

To mention all that takes place on that Saturday is impossible; no two programs 
or projects are identical. But one fact is clear: when Kids’ Day is over and some 
two million kids are on their way home, countless North Americans will be better 
aware that boys and girls are “Our Greatest Resource,” the theme for Kids’ Day, 
1959 

Behind the conception of Kids’ Day lie basic goals: to draw attention to our youth, 
to assure them that the community is interested in them, to recognize their accom- 
plishments and their potential as future good citizens. 

Whatever other programs are held in recognition of kids, one is sure to be a 
favorite: a visit to a nearby air base. This year marks the sixth year of co-operative 
effort by the US Air Force and the third by the Royal Canadian Air Force. Over 
500,000 kids will attend “open house” at 180 air bases for a first-hand view of Living 
in the Air Age. So important does the US Air Force consider the annual event that 
at the Dallas convention, Kiwanis International scored a first: a certificate of appre- 
ciation, signed by the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Air Force, was pre- 
sented to Kiwanis for contributing “...immeasurably in assisting these future 
leaders to meet and understand the time in which they live—the Aerospace Age.” 

Other clubs have developed traditional programs for their Kids’ Day observance. 
Many concentrate on fund-raising projects to finance and publicize Underprivileged 
Child and Boys and Girls Work programs. No one can begin to estimate the number 
of peanuts and pancakes that Kiwanians will sell on Kids’ Day. Or how many 
minstrel shows, band concerts, and horse shows will be staged. Last year clubs 
across the continent counted up $1,263,975 as a result of Kids’ Day fund raising. 

Still others of the 3000 participating clubs will regard Kids’ Day as a day of 
entertainment and recreation for the community’s youth. Parades, picnics, theater 
parties, trips to historical sites—these and many more programs will keep Kiwanians 
bustling on Kids’ Day. 

And when it’s all over on September 26, there will probably be one general 
reaction: Kids’ Day, 1959, the eleventh annual, exceeded the tenth. And at that 
point planning will begin for the twelfth. 





CIRCLE PRESIDENT 
TO LEGISLATURE 


Ken Creasey, first president of Circle K 
before the organization became Circle 
K International, is a young man in a 
hurry. As a varsity debater at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, he was ranked 
among the top ten college debaters in 


CLUBS TO CELEBRATE 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


For THE TWENTIETH consecutive year Ki- 
wanis International joins Newspaper 
Managers Association, Incorporated, in 
honoring the free press of Canada and 
the US. National Newspaper Week is 
scheduled for October 15-22, with a 


1959 theme of “Your Newspaper—Text- 
book of Freedom.” 

During the week many Kiwanis clubs 
plan tributes to local newspapers. The 
aim is to provide recognition of the 
press’s role in maintaining basic free- 
doms and their active support of service 
club projects. 

When National Newspaper Week was 
first held in 1939, Kiwanis volunteered 
assistance. Since then other organiza- 


the US. He also served as student body 
president. Ken is presently a state rep- 
resentative from Delaware County, Ohio. 
He is twenty-three years old. 





tions have helped in the recognition 
program. As their oldest continuous 
supporter, Kiwanis International re- 
cently received a plaque of apprecia- 
tion from the association. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built between July 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Grand Blanc, Michigan................. 
i ns Latins sacasb ean ckhenee 
North Charleston, South Carolina....... 


SPONSOR 


Swartz Creek, and Flint South, Michigan 
ike he hoe bales seen tee Del Rio, Texas 
sieehereesenke Charleston, South Carolina 


Pe, wt enscenene nea North Lake, Elmhurst, and Addison, Illinois 


re oe ew enteeabeces 
SEE eee ee 
SUE, COOTEE, TOURS, oo ccc ccssccuses 


ote eS a Clearwater, Florida 
dn tetee cent bivat Franklin Park, Illinois 
heed eee eBabVbnstuccdbewe Borger, Texas 
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NEW YORK LIFE'S 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


as Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


@ Life insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


@) Weekly indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below 
Individual! policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law 


New York Life 


@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





NEWS and EVENTS 





In the village of Santa Maria, Bulacan 
Province, Philippine Islands, axes from 
some of the first Kiwanis Hand Tool Kits 
are vigorously applied to land clear- 
ance. Spearheaded by the Strathmoor 
club of Detroit, Michigan, the project 
will place 134 kits in the islands. CARE 
and the Philippine Community Devel- 
opment Program distribute the kits. 





TEACHERS TO BE WELCOMED 


SEPTEMBER signals the end of summer 
and with it comes the re-opening of 
school. For many teachers it means a 
return to a life profession; for thousands 
more September means the sometimes 
uncertain beginning of a new career. 

To help new teachers become a part 
of the community, scores of Kiwanis 
clubs are featuring a New Teachers Day 
during the first month of school. Sug 
gested as a “program of the month,” the 
recognition efforts will range from apart 
ment-hunting help to luncheons to 
purely social visits by Kiwanians and 
their wives. 


1960 INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN TO MEET 


DuRING a two-day session beginning 
September 10, newly-appointed chair- 
men of Kiwanis International commit- 
tees will meet in the General Office in 
Chicago. Presiding over the conference 
will be International President Albert J. 
Tully. Meetings will emphasize duties of 
the chairmen, as well as the planning 
and ¢o-ordination of activities for 1960. 

Serving as chairmen of next year’s 
standing International Committees are: 
Samuel A. Wagner, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Achievement Reports; Theodore H. 
Fenske, Saint Paul, Minnesota, Agricul- 
ture and Conservation; Derral L. Clark, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Attendance and 
Membership; Wilbur C. Miller, Polk 
City, Iowa, Boys and Girls Work; Irvin 
C. Chapman, Fullerton, California, Circle 
K Clubs; J. Earl Schlupp, Capital City, 
Denver, Colorado, Inter-Club Relations; 
James W. Putnam, Hi-Noon, Emporia, 
Kansas, Key clubs; Peter Noble Lom- 
bard, Silver Spring, Maryland, Kiwanis 
Education and Fellowship; Fred R 
Melone, Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York, New Club Building; H. Park 
Arnold, Glendale, California, Past In- 
ternational Presidents; George L. Temple, 
Clayton, New Jersey, Programs and 
Music; Melbourne R. Osborne, East York, 
Toronto, Ontario, Public and Business 
Affairs—Canada; T. Hiram Stanley, Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, Public and Business 
Affairs—US; Ralph D. Steele, Chatham, 
Ontario, Resolutions; Charest Thibaut, 
Jr., North Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Vice- 
Chairman, Resolutions; W. Clyde Glass, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; and 
James M. Moler, Charles Town, West 
Virginia, Vocational Guidance. Emil J. 
Beckstrom of Minneapolis will again 
serve as Director of Convention Music. 





Twenty-five years ago Ken Guest of the Athens, Georgia club looked slightly 
piqued as he sat in his Kiwanis-sponsored soap-box racer. Through an error he 
received third prize instead of first in the local race. Apparently he was not a 
man to hold a grudge, however. Ken was recently inducted into the Athens club. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








THE FRUSTRATED OPERA STAR 
WHO ALWAYS SINGS OFF KEY, 
TOO LOUD AND THE WRONG 

WORDS / 








BULLETIN BOOSTS SAFETY 


In ORLANDO, FLoRmDA a member of the 
Orlando club’s highway safety commit- 
tee, Lam Clements, uses his club’s week- 
ly bulletin to call attention to highway 
safety. The messages are couched in 
catchy verse, such as: 

A speeding ticket and an empty purse 

A broken back and a grouchy nurse. 
Now you say your luck didn’t last, 

But I say you were going too fast. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» John E. Portwood, Nelson, Nebraska: 
Presented with the “Good Neighbor 
Award” by the Nebraska Ak-Sar-Ben 
for outstanding service to the com- 
munity. 

> Dr. Marvin W. Shapiro, Toledo, Ohio: 


Named president of the American Podi- 
atry Association, thus becoming spokes- 


JUST OFF THE PRESSES—A NEW 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUAL 


“THe Krwanis Guipe to Successful Vo- 
cational Counseling,” in a new format, is 
now available to clubs and individual 
Kiwanians. Containing more _ specific 
suggestions than the previous guide, the 
new handbook is designed to assist 
Kiwanians to use their own knowledge 
and experience in helping students to 
find suitable occupations. 

“Planning the Counseling Service,” 
“Personal Interviews,” and “Group Con- 
ferences or Career Day Programs” are 
chapter headings following an intro- 
duction that explains Kiwanis’ aims in 
vocational guidance. A selected reading 
list on vocational guidance is also in- 
cluded. 

Orders for vocational guidance hand- 
books recently received at the General 
Office will be filled with the new, re- 
vised edition. 
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Certificate of Appreciation 


in recognition of your special service to our Kiwanis Club 
We take pleasure in presenting this certificate of appreciation to you. With it goes @ year's 
subscription to The Kiwanis Magazine with the compliments of our club 


Each month in the wear ahead our magazine will arrive to remind you of this occasion and each 


222 to your knowledge and understanding of our organization and its objectives 
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The Kiwanis International “Certificate of Appreciation” (shown in reduced 


HELPS KEEP 
KEY PEOPLE 











NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans, 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 

*% Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 


boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@® insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





form) is used by many clubs to recognize speakers and/or outside support of | (!" Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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e club activities by groups or individuals. The certificates are furnished free to itis iitiesi hie 5 Mims Guam 

a clubs upon request from the General Office and carry a perforated subscription Derdian 4 - 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs ore invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them te Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


©. Our club will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in October. Members 
of our sponsoring club will be present 
on the occasion, and we are planning 
to invite the members of other clubs 
in the division, also. We would like to 
have an international officer speak to 
the group. In extending an invitation 
to him, should we offer to pay his 


expenses? 


A. Yes. International officers receive no 
compensation and have no expense al- 
lowance to cover attendance at meetings 
of this type 


(). Can a member make-up a missed 
meeting by attending a special board 
of directors meeting? 


A. No. Section 3 (d) of the Official 
Attendance Rules provides that such an 
attendance make-up can only be granted 
when a member attends the regularly 


scheduled meeting of his club's board 


KIWANIANS’ BIG 


of directors held during the month in 
which he missed a meeting or within 
seven days after the end of that month. 
If a club holds more than one regularly 
scheduled board meeting in a month, 
a member can receive credit for attend- 
ing only one of them. 


Q. Should our club file a social security 
return and pay the social security tax 
on the salaries paid to our secretary 
and pianist? 


A. If the amount paid either to your 
secretary or to your pianist equals or 
exceeds $50 each three months, your 
club is required to file a return and 
pay the social security tax. 


Q. In the July issue it was stated in 
“Club Clinic” that a man must have 
held active membership in one or more 
Kiwanis clubs for not less than ten 
years before becoming eligible for 
privileged membership — whether or 


MONEY-MAKER 
FOR MANY YEARS! 





Clubs CLEARED over $125,000 of Profits 
in 1958. . by selling this cake of cakes 


not he had retired from business. Our 
bylaws were adopted in 1953 and pro- 
vide that an active member for ten or 
more years or any active member of 
this club who shall have retired from 
business “may be elected a privileged 
member.”’ We believe that a change in 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
does not become effective in our club 
until our members have adopted the 
amendment to the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. Are we correct? 


A. You are correct, unless the change in 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws is 
based upon an amendment to the Inter- 
national Constitution and Bylaws. Arti- 
cle II, Section 3 (a) of the International 
Bylaws now provides that “Any active 
member of a chartered club who shall 
have been an active member in good 
standing of one or more Kiwanis clubs 
for such number of years, not less than 
ten (10), and who shall have met such 
other conditions as may be prescribed 
by the club in its bylaws, may be 
elected a privileged member upon mak- 
ing written application.” This amend- 
ment to the International Bylaws 
supersedes any conflicting provision in 
the bylaws of your club. A man may 
no longer be elected a privileged mem- 
ber merely because he has retired from 
active business. He must have been an 
active member for at least ten years 
and have met any other pertinent pro- 
visions in the bylaws of your club. 





Here’s the world-renowned Christmas Cake that almost 
sells itself! For fifty-nine years folks have bought and 
re-ordered the DeLuxe by mail and from clubs like yours. 
In '58, clubmen swelled treasuries with $125,000 of 
Christmas income from only a few weeks’ work. Orders 
came from housewives and businessmen (big multiple 
orders there!) The DeLuxe’s matchless advantage to 
you is the commissions on repeat business you get in 
years to come and what better proof of a product’s 
excellence, of its lasting popularity! The DeLuxe Fund- 
Raising Plan offers your chapter generous commissions, 
plus a tradition of honest and pleasant dealing unsur- 
passed in all America. 


OLY 


s CORSICANA since 1900 


t Cake 


That Famo Texas Fru 





ORDERS COME FAST—YOUR JOB IS EASY 


Follow our simple selling guide and orders come 
quickly. We do the rest. You invest nothing — 
we furnish order blanks, literature and free 
sample cake. Commissions are generous. EVERY 


CAKE SOLD STRICTLY ON MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE. 


COLLIN STREET BAKERY 





Get your Share of Deluxe Profits this Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Write us today, giving your club’s address, city and offi- 
cer’s name. We'll rush you full details, plus information 
about our company. (No obligation on your part, of 
course.) Address: J. Dave Walker, Collin Street Bakery, 
Corsicana, Texas. 


Corsicana, Texas 
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EDITORIAL 














JOHN NOBLE RICHARDS 


President, American Institute of Architects 


3 PROBLEM of getting and paying for 
public education greatly affects the average taxpayer. 
It affects both his pocketbook and the welfare of his 
children. On a broader scale, it affects the welfare of 
both his community and his nation. 

Yet, insofar as the planning of school buildings is 
concerned, almost nothing is surrounded by so much 
misunderstanding and confusion—to the detriment of 
both pocketbook and child. 

Each year the community establishes a budget to 
pay for all of its public services. Each yéar a large 
portion of that budget is earmarked for education. 
When taxes are raised, as they have been steadily over 
the past decade, the property owners who bear the 
load understandably cast about for some means of re- 
lief. A convenient target for this unrest is often the 
school building, and this unrest sometimes expresses 
itself in a demand for the elimination of “frills.” If this 
word means “waste,” the community is indeed on solid 
ground. If it does not, the community may suffer from 
costly “economy.” 

What do schools actually cost? Today the average 
new school building program takes between ten and 
twenty cents from the school tax dollar. Assuming 
that the average home owner pays $200 a year in taxes, 
and half of it goes for education, he pays from ten to 
twenty dollars a year for school buildings. 

A hidden but very real cost in school building that 
every citizen should be aware of is the cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining the school plant each year. This 
is why a number of authorities state that only the 
wealthy community can afford a cheap school. The 
annual cost of operating and maintaining school build- 
ings in many communities is as much as the com- 
munity pays each year to build its schools. This means 
that the better the materials and the sounder the con- 
struction, the more money will be saved in the long 
run. Conversely, reckless cost-cutting to the point that 
it creates a high annual maintenance expense is, in it- 
self, a wasteful and expensive practice. 

How, then, can money be saved in a school building? 
There are a number of ways, but significant savings 
are seldom the result of any one person’s action. They 
depend upon a combination of factors; in the last 
analysis, they depend upon the community and its 
understanding of the overall problem. 

First, communities should acquire school sites large 
enough for long-term building expansion well in ad- 
vance of the need, perhaps as many as ten years ahead. 
Population increases and shifts don’t happen overnight; 
a comprehensive community land-use and projected 
population study may be a very good investment. 

Sound financing is paramount. The difference be- 
tween economical financing and expensive financing 
can amount to as much as 15 per cent of the total con- 
struction cost. Often as much as one third of the com- 
munity’s school debt service cost is in interest charges. 

School design should be for ultimate school use. 
Long-range planning can help prevent tearing down 
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BUILD BETTER SCHOOLS 


and rebuilding when additions are needed. 

School projects should be planned more than the 
usual year ahead of the need. Builders need time to 
study the design problem and weigh comparative tech- 
niques and materials. Not only will this save a good 
deal of money in itself, it also will allow more precise 
preparation of architectural specifications and insure 
closer bidding by contractors. 

School boards and their architects should insist on 
the use of first-class materials to cut maintenance and 
operating costs. Poor insulation, for example, can re- 
sult in heating costs that are much higher than if high- 
quality insulation were used. 

An open mind on design is necessary. It is the prac- 
ticing architect’s professional responsibility to keep 
abreast of new techniques, studies, materials, and 
changing conditions in the building industry. The 
“gingerbread” facade of a half century ago is both 
expensive and a poor way to build. Today’s school 
buildings should be attractive structures, rather than 
the grim monuments of fifty years ago. 

Universal-solution schemes should be avoided. There 
is simply no one design or package plan available today 
that can compete with a school building designed and 
built according to local needs. It is often difficult for 
the average citizen to understand why one standard 
plan cannot be re-used for all the schools in the district 
for a number of years. 

The reasons are really quite simple: The soil condi- 
tion, land contours and grades, drainage characteris- 
tics, and utility connections of sites vary greatly. No 
stock plan can be drawn up for foundation work. Site 
exposures differ; buildings have to be oriented differ- 
ently according to exposure to winds, sun, and other 
climatic conditions; poor orientation can cost money in 
heating and cooling. Separate plans for engineering 
work, heating, plumbing, and drainage are needed. Be- 
sides, building codes differ from one community to an- 
other, requiring many diverse methods of installation. 
To modify stock plans sufficiently to fit all these widely 
varying needs and laws, both natural and man-made, 
inevitably costs a great deal more than individual 
planning. 

Finally, any building that does not aid the educa- 
tional process costs too much, however inexpensive. 
Nearly every school within a given school system dif- 
fers somewhat in teaching practices. Even so small a 
consideration as whether students in a life science class 
will be mainly taught at their seats or do most of their 
work at chalkboards will affect planning of wall units, 
the total amount of space needed, storage facilities, 
seating arrangements, and many other factors which 
guide the final design of the classroom itself. 

The planning and building of good schools is a pro- 
fessional job whose excellence depends on close team- 
work by architect and educator. Yet even this, without 
effective community understanding and support, will 
produce less than the best result. It is the community’s 
job to understand the need, insist upon the best means 
of satisfying it, and produce the means to finance it. 
Of an estimated $52 billion to be spent on new con- 
struction this year, only $2.9 billion is earmarked for 
schools. But with intelligent planning, that sum can go 
a long way. THE END 
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By BURT SCHORR 





HOUSTON FIGHTS 
THE LOAN SHARKS 


HE BRUNETTE HOUSEWIFE in her 

late thirties who walked into the 
office of Ted Hansen at the Houston 
Better Business Bureau some months 
ago was an attractive woman. The 
suit she wore was simple, but its 
expensive cut and fabric betrayed 
excellent taste and the money to 
satisfy it. 

Yet a single flaw marred an other- 
wise handsome appearance: her face 
dragged in haggard lines that could 
only have been etched by sleepless 
nights and worried days. 

Hansen was not surprised when he 
learned that she needed help. Some 
of the personal tragedies revealed to 
him during his seven years as an 
investigator for the BBB came close 
to equaling the kill-or-be-killed hor- 
ror of the fighting he had seen as a 
Marine on Tarawa and again during 
the retreat from North Korea. 

But the story of this woman—let 
us call her Mrs. Robbins—set Han- 
sen’s jaw to working. 

The trouble began back in the 
summer of 1954, the day Mrs. Rob- 
bins walked into the offices of three 
downtown Houston loan companies 
and borrowed fifty dollars from each 
of them to pay bills from a small 
antique shop she operated. 

She told Hansen that she planned 
to repay the loans the following 
month because she didn’t want her 
husband, an engineer who was work- 
ing in Mexico at the time, to know 
what she had done. 

With several thousand complaints 
from victims of the “five to fifty” 
lenders in his files, Hansen could 
almost guess the outcome of the 
story. But he allowed Mrs. Robbins 
to continue. 

The sales at her shop were poorer 
than she expected. She missed two 
payments, was forced to refinance, 
then make additional loans. In a few 
months, the loan payments had 
grown so heavy she had to give up 
the shop. It seemed a great stroke 
of luck when she landed a position 
as a private secretary at a good sal- 
ary. But before long, every cent she 
earned was being funneled to the 
loan companies. Instead of paying off 


the original $150, she was sinking 
deeper into debt. 

Then the phone calls began. “All 
right, deadbeat,” the voice on the 
other end would say, “when are you 
going to pay up?” Before long, they 
were coming every five minutes at 
Mrs. Robbins’ office. It became im- 
possible for a customer to get 
through to her boss. So he fired her. 

At home, Mrs. Robbins cringed 
each time the postman arrived. He 
usually brought five to ten postcards 
with a “pay up or else” message. 
People living on the same block be- 
gan to get telephone messages for 
their “deadbeat” neighbor under the 
pretense that the Robbins’ phone 
was out of order. Telegrams and spe- 
cial delivery letters demanding pay- 
ments arrived in the middle of the 
night at the Robbins’ door. Mrs. Rob- 
bins could no longer conceal from 
her husband that she owed money 
to loan companies, and when the 
sharks began calling his office, their 
marriage began to show alarming 
cracks. 

That was when Mrs. Robbins made 
the decision to seek the help of the 
BBB. 

After she had given the full ac- 
count Mrs. Robbins lowered her face 
into her hands and broke down. “I’m 
so confused,” she sobbed. “I’ve given 
them every cent I have, and some- 
how it hasn’t been enough. It never 
is enough....” 

A thorough investigation was be- 
gun to check every point of Mrs. 
Robbins’ story. By combing the care- 
ful records she kept (her canceled 
checks to the sharks weighed four 
pounds!) Hansen and an assistant 
learned that over a three-year period 
she had borrowed a total of $800 
from thirty-nine companies. 

In the same span of time, however, 
Mrs. Robbins’ records showed she 
had made principal and interest pay- 
ments totaling more than $10,000! 
And the companies were still hound- 
ing her for an additional $2884 they 
said she owed them! 

“This is probably the worst case of 
a loan shark victim that we have 
found in more than five thousand 
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interviews with borrowers,” Hansen 
noted. 

“But make no mistake about the 
companies Mrs. Robbins dealt with. 
They use the same come-on ads, the 
same promises of quick cash we find 
in all these cases. And in each in- 
stance they charged her what 
amounted to 200 to 300 per cent rates 
for ‘credit insurance’ or 200 to 400 
per cent interest on open notes. The 
second method is outright usury in 
Texas, considering that the state 
constitution forbids interest in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent annually on any 
loan.” 

The truth of the matter is that in 
Houston—“loan shark capital of the 
nation”"—many of the city’s three 
hundred loan companies have little 
concern for what the constitution 
says. And thanks to the efforts of 
well-paid lobbyists, they have suc- 
cessfully watered down or defeated 
all legislation that would have put 
teeth into the constitutional provi- 
sion. 

In 1953, for example, when a loan 
control bill seemed close to passing, 
lobbyists told all who would listen 
that the bill “will make it possible 
for vast Northern-controlled, nation- 
wide octopuses (sic) to step in and 
completely dominate the Texas credit 
business.” The bill was voted into 
limbo. 

Even as this is written, the Legis- 
lature in Austin is once more con- 
sidering laws to control the sharks, 
and the lobbyists are once more at 
their accustomed posts. A not unfa- 
miliar fillip was added to the picture 
when newsmen uncovered some ten 
lawyer-legislators hired to defend 
more than half of the 330-odd loan 
companies named in civil actions be- 
gun recently by the attorney general. 

Despite the periodic furors, the 
sharks continue to grow fatter on 
illegal interest and charges now 
estimated by the BBB to total be- 
tween $25 million and $50 million in 
Houston and well over $100 million 
in the state as a whole. 

The BBB also estimates that well 
over 50 per cent of loan shark vic- 
tims are Negroes and Latin Ameri- 
cans, the segment of the population 
most in need of occasional short term 
loans and least able to understand 
the sharks’ techniques. 

For, as Mrs. Robbins’ case illus- 
trates, high interest rates are not the 
sharks’ only characteristic. Badger- 
ing a customer to renew his loan and 
harassing him for payments are also 
important parts of the picture. 

But interest is still the big item. 


Three years ago, the sharks were 
neatly skirting the anti-usury law by 
charging modest interest rates and 
exorbitant premiums for credit in- 
surance. Interest on a ninety-day $50 
note, for example, would come to 
$1.10; whereas life insurance (good 
for an entire year) would cost two 
dollars; total disability insurance 
would cost $10.17; hospital confine- 
ment, $2.03. Other charges generally 
brought the total to $17.80 or 218 per 
cent of the principal on a yearly 
basis! 

After an armed services investi- 
gating committee brought out the 
fact that San Antonio loan com- 
panies were collecting 85 per cent 
commissions on these premiums, the 
State Insurance Board held hearings 
of its own and cracked down. 

That was eighteen months ago 
Today, credit insurance has been re. 
placed by the brokerage system 
(Plain open notes, though infre- 
quent, have always been in use.) 

Loan brokerage is a simple-to- 
understand pretense at legality: the 
lender represents himself as an 
“agent” for a third party and collects 
a brokerage “fee” from the borrower 
for “arranging” his loan. 

In nearly every case, the source of 
the cash and the broker are linked 
by unpublicized corporate ties, so 
that one is usually the dummy of the 
other. 

Positive proof that brokerage fees 
are a sham, designed to circumvent 
the anti-usury law, came during re- 
cent court action in Houston. The 
attorney general was asking tempo- 
rary injunctions against thirteen loan 
firms and holding companies, and his 
star witness was a brokerage com- 
pany manager. The manager testified 
that brokerage “fees” wound up in 
a cigar box at his company. 

“We loaned the [fee] money right 
back [to another customer ],” he said. 
“When the cigar box got full, we put 
it [the money] back in the other 
drawers [where cash for loans was 
kept. ]” 

Further testimony disclosed that 
bookkeeping methods were even 
more casual, and District Judge 
Thomas J. Stovall, Jr. was quick to 
sign orders restraining the thirteen 
companies from doing business. 

These machinations are far over 
the head of the average borrower. 
His primary concerns are how fast 
he can get his money and how much 
he will have to repay. On the latter 
point, the sharks are quite clear. 

A typical ninety-day loan of fifty 

(see LOAN SHARKS page 48) 
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d REGATTS 


The tickets were sold, the ice cream was stocked, the 


powerboats and officials were ready—then came the winds... 
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ins YEAR, when the Kiwanis Club 
of Cowichan Lake, British Columbia 
held its annual powerboat regatta, its 
troubles were limited to hot dogs and 
ice cream. The day was clear, and 
beautiful Lake Cowichan, located at 
the southern end of Vancouver Is- 
land, sparkled in the afternoon sun. 
The sun shone so mightily, in fact, 
that customers clamored only for 
cold refreshments. That is where 
the trouble came in. The ice cream 
had been stored in a distant freezer, 
and throughout the day a team of 
Kiwanians was kept toting the frigid 
stuff like native bearers. Meanwhile 
the surplus of hot dogs grew, and 
many had to be given away. 

This year, at regatta-time. the club 
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is prepared. A portable generator 
ind treezer was pla ed near the con- 
cession stands and a more realistic 
number of hot dogs were purchased 
People began gathering at the lake 
front early in the afternoon, bought 
ce cream, and munched on the dogs 
Then came more trouble: the wind 
blew 

Officials frowned nervously as they 
checked starting pistols and timing 
clocks. The color of the lake changed 
from smooth green to dark blue with 
flecks of white. Undaunted, drivers 
of the boats made practice runs, pre- 
paring for the first race. By the time 
the race began, however, Cowichan 
Lake had become thoroughly rest- 
less. Waves had risen to prodigious 
heights for the small, flat-hulled 
speedboats. Several drivers failed to 
finish the race as their boats smacked 
against the heavy crests at full throt- 
tle, then somersaulted into the briny 
deep. Members of the Victoria Aqua 
Ski Club also braved the turbulence 
and met with a similar fate. At last, 
shrugging their shoulders as they ob- 
served the dunkings, officials called 
off the regatta 


[)1sAPPOINTMENT was to be ex- 
pected, not only among customers 
and performers but for Kiwanians, 
too. The club had spent months in 
preparation, publicizing the regatta 
over most of Vancouver Island 
through newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision, and with posters and road 
signs. Complying with rules of the 
American Power Boat Association, 
which sanctioned the regatta, the club 
obtained a “floater” insurance policy 
to cover all mishaps. For added pro- 
tection they engaged an ambulance 
and four-man crew. Kiwanis com- 
mittees canvassed schools and halls 
for tables and chairs, roped off a 
parking area, and anchored a log 
raft for judges. Finally the club 
consulted with officials of the Cana- 
dian Forest Service, who approved 
the club’s fire precautions in light of 
fire conditions 

But by no means was all of this 
effort wasted. In terms of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, the 
regatta was a success. Profits from 
the venture were earmarked for a 
long-sought public park on Lake 
Cowichan, and toward that end $762 
ticket sales and 


was cleared from 





concessions 

Besides, almost as the last driver 
was being hauled from the lake, the 
Cowichan Lake club was making 
plans to hold another regatta in 


September THE END 








Tuning the powerful but 
sometimes touchy motors to a 
fine pitch kept mechanics and 
drivers working well into twi- 
light. They were aiming at one 
of many trophies, which, dis- 
played in a beached rowboat, 
had an appropriate showcase. 




























REGATTA 
June 21 


After pitching tents and cooking suppers 
over open fires, a few of the more hardy 
campers gingerly tested the chill waters. 


Speedboaters who arrived early made the 
most of a waveless lake to give their frag- 
ile crafts a thorough shake-down cruise. 














Photographs by Willard Hatch 


Produced by Janice Krenmayr 


One driver, who flipped during a practice run, climbed 
aboard again after his boat was righted by patrol boats that 
rushed to his aid. Water, however, conked out his engine. 
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Regatta officials kept a wary lookout as 


the first hint of strong winds blew in. 


Bucking the waves at high speeds led to 
spectacular somersaults and a cold swim. 
Drivers, fortunately, wore buoyancy belts. 
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A speedboat completes a somersault with the driver dunked as 
other be-goggled drivers open their throttles and bounce past. 


Despite choppy waters, skiers 
kept balance for breath-taking 
minutes before they, too, fell 
victim to the turbulent lake. 
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Wheat Germ 


By HAL HIGDON 
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VISITED MORRIS, ILLINOIS last 
7. ee to see Dan Brown, the 
dedicated flour miller who for twenty 
years has been trying to make the 
world wheat-germ conscious and 
thus far has had less than phenom- 
enal success. The town—with its com- 
fortable houses, large shade trees, and 
7000 people—is one of many Midwest 
villages that neither grow nor decline 
much in size, a fact that Dan Brown 
hopes is not symbolic. It owes its 
existence largely to nearby farms 
and manufacturers. Stopping at a 
grain elevator on the outskirts of 
town, I asked directions to the Brown 
Milling Company and was told by 
the woman behind the desk to go 
straight down the street to the 
square, turn right, and drive to the 
edge of town. “But,” she added, “I 
don’t think they’re milling there any 
more.” 

Five minutes later I arrived at 
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the seven-story brick building that 
houses the Brown Milling Company. 
It sits tall on a bluff overlooking 
Gebhart State Park, and in the dis- 
tance, behind a factory engaged in 
concrete manufacture, can be seen 
the Illinois-Michigan canal, now 
overgrown with foliage but once an 
important link between Lake Mich- 
igan and the [Illinois River. Dan 
Brown's building is one of two that 
are similar in construction. Until 
prohibition, both housed a brewery, 
but now the smaller two-story build- 
ing is occupied by a concern that 
manufactures mantles for gas lan- 
terns 

Turning into the driveway, I could 
see no evidence of activity, except 
for a few cars parked near the small 
building. As I stepped out of the car 
a tall, raw-boned man wearing a 
checkered wool jacket and carrying 
a basket shuffled from one building 
to another. If he noticed me, he gave 
no sign of it. Moving closer to the 
larger building I peered through the 
dusty windows. The machinery in- 
side lay idle. Out back, the spur 
track, which at one time had prob- 
ably been used for transporting kegs 
of beer to market, was overrun with 
grass and weeds. 

One would hardly suspect that this 
elderly building could be the home 
of an industry termed by Dan Brown, 
its founder, as the great hope of 
American nutrition. Daniel Hedges 
Brown has been called at one time or 
another by many of the bakers and 
other millers, a “quack,” a “pitch- 
man,” and an “out-and-out fraud.” 
To look at his mill from the outside, 
one might suspect that these names 
were quite apt; on the other hand 
there is also evidence that Dan 
Brown might be a “humanitarian,” 
a “great philanthropist,” and more 
precisely a “prophet without honor.” 
Whatever he is, he has been a thorn 
in the side of the millers and bakers 
of America since he first discovered 
late in the thirties that he could do 
something that nobody else had been 
able to accomplish: mill flour with 
the wheat germ intact. 

To understand Dan Brown and his 
unusual milling process, it is nec- 
essary to retrace the path of history, 
in fact, to go back to even before his- 
tory began. Bread, called quite accu- 
rately the staff of life, is one of the 
earliest recorded foods of man. The 
imprint of kernels and wheat and 
evidence of baking of bread have 
been found in the deepest excava- 
tions of the Fertile Crescent in Iraq. 

Bread maintained its important 
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role as a basic food commodity for 
the peoples of the world until the 
nineteenth century. At this time 
progress reared its ugly head. A man 
named Mueller in Switzerland de- 
veloped a milling process utilizing 
steel rollers instead of the old stone 
wheels. This process produced a fine 
white flour instead of the usual 
coarse grey flour. 

The white flour looked better and 
it baked better—but there were some 
who said it didn’t taste better. This, 
however, is often the case with a new 
food. Soon people had forgotten how 
the old bread had tasted, and white 
bread was accepted as an evidence 
of progress, which, in fact, it was. 

But while, at first, people thought 
they were merely sacrificing “taste” 
in their bread, a more sophisticated 
group of scientists a generation later 
discovered that they had also sacri- 
ficed nutrition. Most of the vitamins 
and minerals were contained in the 
wheat germ, which, under new mill- 
ing processes, couldn’t be left in the 
white flour without risking rancidity. 
Yet it was this absence of the wheat 
germ that prompted one nutritionist 
to remark about bread-users: “They 
might as well be eating Kleenex.” 

It was about this time, in the early 
thirties, that Daniel Hedges Brown 
stepped into the picture—and as far 
as most of the vested milling inter- 
ests are concerned, it was a shame 
he did. Brown was no miller. In fact, 
he was a promoter—something that 
most of his detractors are quick to 
point out. He worked as a circulation 
executive with the Hearst news- 
papers and in the early twenties had 
even barnstormed through the Mid- 
west with a group of young aviators, 
including one who later achieved 





fame of his own: Charles Lindbergh. 
Brown, too, had one claim to fame: 
his interest in wheat germ. 

This interest stemmed from his 
grandfather on his mother’s side, 
Daniel T. Hedges, a banker from 
Sioux City, lowa. Banker Hedges had 
made a fortune in the railroads, had 
lost most of it in mining, and in be- 
tween had spent a half million dollars 
trying to solve the riddle of retaining 
wheat germ in white flour. All he got 
for his money was a trunkful of lab- 
oratory reports saying that it couldn’t 
be done. As young Dan Brown was 
growing up, Grandfather Hedges re- 
galed his grandson with a variety of 
stories, and one of his favorites con- 
cerned his unsuccessful attempts to 
produce a wheat germ bread, which 
at the time he believed merely had 
the advantage of better taste. 

When Dan Brown grew to man- 
hood, he momentarily forgot about 
his grandfather’s trunk of documents, 
storing them in a friend’s attic. Dur- 
ing World War I he joined the US 
Army. Then, following his discharge, 
he went to work with Hearst, where 
he spent about a decade. Then in 
1932, he discovered an item in the 
newspaper about a man in Morris, 
Illinois who was milling on the site 
of an old brewery and who had re- 
portedly been successful in obtaining 
a wheat germ flour. Dan Brown 
hopped the first train for Morris. He 
spent three days with the so-called 
inventor at Morris examining his 
papers and listening to what he had 
to say. At the end of three days he 
decided the man was bluffing. He had 
produced a flour that had retained 
some of the wheat germ, but he ap- 
parently wasn’t quite sure how he 
had done it. Nevertheless, Dan 
Brown, realizing that he finally might 
be on the track of what his grand- 
father had long sought, bought the 
man’s interest in the mill. 

“At this time the mill was a mess,” 
said Dan Brown later. “It was in the 
middle of the depression and there 
were 384 holes in the windows. Even 
the leather belts on the machines 
had been sold to buy liquor.” Dan 
Brown sent for the trunk of his 
grandfather’s reports and went to 
work trying to duplicate the acci- 
dent that had produced the wheat 
germ flour. It was at this point that 
Brown stumbled across the basic 
secret underlying his process. 

The wheat germ flour thus far pro- 
duced had been milled during a par- 
ticularly severe Illinois winter, and 
since the mill owners were operating 
on a small margin of profit they tried 
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to save money by skimping on heat. 
Wheat normally is tempered with 
water before rolling, but when this 
was done the water froze. The heat 
generated by the steel rollers wasn’t 
enough to thaw the iced wheat com- 
pletely, and so some of the germ 
(which normally softens because of 
the roller heat and drops out at the 
second stage of milling) got into the 
flour. Since the millers realized that 
the wheat germ would cause the flour 
to spoil, they disposed of the sacks in 
a corner and forgot about them. But 
six months later when the sacks 
were rediscovered, it was found that 
the flour had not spoiled at all. 


Ir was Because of this accident that 
Brown succeeded where his grand- 
father and thousands of others had 
failed. He milled wheat germ flour 
by perfecting a method that pre- 
vented the rollers from becoming 
heated, something that he claims 
only he is capable of doing (a claim, 
incidentally, denied by the millers). 
It was several years after Brown’s 
initial discovery that wheat germ 
could be retained in flour before he 
was able to consistently mill a wheat 
germ flour. By the end of the thirties, 
Brown’s wheat germ flour was un- 
doubtably superior in nutrition to 
any other flour on the market, but 
just at this time something took 
place that has prevented him from 
achieving recognition for his dis- 
covery until this day: the enrich- 
ment of bread. 

The milling and baking industries 
introduced enriched bread in 1941, 
and while Dan Brown was able to 
back up his claims that his wheat 
germ flour was nutritionally supe- 
rior to the old white flour, he had a 
difficult time proving his case against 
the new enriched breadstuffs. In 1942, 
tests made by the US Quartermaster 
Depot in Chicago showed that 
Brown’s flour was superior nutri- 
tionally to the enriched flour that the 
armed forces were then using, but for 
one reason or another Dan Brown’s 
flour never did get unanimous ap- 
proval from the government. While 
he was able to find a small market 
among health enthusiasts for his 
flour, he was nevertheless unable to 
obtain nationwide approval for his 
patented process. 

This has not been due to lack of 
effort on Dan Brown’s part. It is 
almost possible to trace the progress 
of his movements by simply leafing 
through the pages of the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. The 
nutritional advantages of bread made 
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from his wheat germ flour have been 
chronicled regularly in general mag- 
azines and Sunday supplements as 
one editor after another has sud- 
denly “discovered” in Dan Brown’s 
new flour a new cause for the edi- 
torial pages of his magazine or news- 
paper. 

One of the earliest articles on Dan 
Brown’s wheat germ flour (and per- 
haps the most original, since most 
articles following it have merely 
been variations on the same theme) 
appeared concurrently in the April, 
1940 issues of Your Life and the 
Reader’s Digest, and was entitled 
“New Strength for the Staff of Life.” 
The descriptive blurb accompanying 
the article said quite hopefully: “At 
last, a white flour with all the health- 
giving vitamins of whole wheat.” 
The article itself told the basic his- 
tory of Brown’s discovery and held 
out hope that all of us would soon be 
able to eat bread made from the 
better wheat germ flour. One para- 
graph near the end of the article 
stated quite optimistically: “Adver- 
tising agencies are hounding [the 
millers] to fall in line and give the 
copy writers the first decent chance 
they’ve had to say something good 
about white bread.” The ad agencies 
must not have hounded very hard, 
since wheat germ bread still isn’t be- 
ing produced in any appreciable 
quantity. (Wheat germ loaves, high 
nutrition loaves, and other more tasty 
loaves of bread may be purchased in 
most large retail stores, but their 
total sales account for less than 3 
per cent of the market.) 

Besides the Digest article, many 
other such magazines have had kind 
things to say about wheat germ 
bread, under titles such as: “A New 
Kind of Old-Fashioned Bread” (The 
American Legion Magazine); “Real 
Bread is Back!” (The Catholic Di- 
gest); “New Staff of Life” (Mechanix 
Illustrated); “Revolution in Bread” 
(New Leader); “Your Bread will be 
Better” (Chicago Tribune Sunday 
Magazine); and even “Flour Produc- 
tion and Bread” (L’Observatore 
Romano). Not only are some of the 
articles strikingly similar, but so also 
are the names of the authors, a fact 
that suggests that if Dan Brown isn’t 
becoming prosperous because of his 
wheat germ process, at least certain 
free-lance writers are. News of his 
process and its progress has also ap- 
peared quite frequently in the vari- 
ous baking and milling publications, 
but since the editors of these maga- 
zines must serve many masters, the 
tone of their reports have tended 










































more toward rationality and “We'll 
wait and see,” rather than emotional 
punch. 

Some of those who initially sup- 
ported Brown were sorry later that 
they did. The editor of one national 
magazine that “rushed into print” 
with a scoop about Dan Brown’s 
process had this to say in retrospect: 
“The article led many people to be- 
lieve that the flour could be obtained 
without difficulty, when in fact that 
was not the case. We had a lot of in- 
quiries from readers asking where 
they could buy it and more than a 
few complaints. As a result, we came 
to the conclusion that the article had 
been premature.” 

Another editor who had printed a 
favorable report on Brown said that 
the article proved to be “nothing but 
a terrible headache.” His office was 
deluged with letters either from en- 
thusiastic people wanting to know 
where they could obtain the flour, or 
from certain millers and bakers call- 


ing him a fool for printing it. When 
he was finally flown to St. Paul, 
where he was made to squirm un- 
comfortably as the millers questioned 
the accuracy of what had been pub- 
lished, he washed his hands of the 
entire affair. “It’s like telling the 
dress industry they should use hob- 
ble skirts,” he said. It is probably 
significant to note, however, that 
most of the magazines that jumped 
on the Brown bandwagon did not 
depend on the flour industry for ad- 
vertising revenue. 

One claim of Brown’s that has ap- 
peared in recent articles is that he 
has been offered sums up to $5 mil- 
lion, providing he will reveal his 
secret to Russian scientists. The Rus- 
sians apparently would then be able 
to score a propaganda coup by offer- 
ing this nutritionally superior white 

(see WHEAT GERM page 53) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 





ScHooL DAYS AGAIN...what bliss! 
Now when I was a kid, I slogged 
through four miles of rain, ice, and 
snow to get to school and back 
every day. Barefooted, too, of 
course. We had no fancy educa- 
tional gimmicks; we studied those 
fundamental three R’s (resentment, 
rebellion, and repercussions). No 
lush swimming pools, chromium- 
plated rifle ranges, continental 
luncheon lounges, polished dawnce 
floors, or moderne ahrt under the 
maples. We got brain-washed by 
stern disciplinarians— you should 
have seen the welts on mine when- 
ever I misbehaved. It all adds up to 
one thing—we hated school then, 
but appreciate its benefits now. 

Purpose of this confessional, you 
may deduce, is to point up your 
own thinking. Never before in 
American history has there been 
such interest in schools as is shown 
today. Or such need for it. In recent 
years we have moved from an era 
of apathy toward education into an 
era of scrutiny of education. 

If your Kiwanis club isn’t spark- 
ing the scrutiny in your town, it 
is remiss. All kinds of cockeyed 
ideas are being advanced. Some 
folks want to drop all “art” in fa- 
vor of all “science.” Others would 
drop most mathematics in favor of 
“togetherness,” or equal. Nuts, fel- 
lows. It’s an intelligent balance that 
does it 

We must neither pamper our kids 
nor oppress them. We must work 
with, not at, our elected school 
boards, our superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and assuredly our teachers. 
And most important of all, with our 


children. Impulsive popping off, 


generated by the sort of nostalgic 
reminiscing I showed you above, is 
no good. This is 1959, not 1909; half 
a century should have given us 
some maturity in thinking. It has, 
if we start right. The best place to 
start? On our knees 





We were to have a substitute 
preacher in our pulpit at the La- 
guna Beach Community Church last 
Sunday, so I told pastor Dallas 
Turner I didn’t think I'd attend. 
“That shows mighty shallow think- 
ing, Oren,” said he. “You do not 
attend church to hear me, but to 
hear One who is always there.” I 
sat third pew center. 


. + 7 


I can’t find who first said this, but 
bless his memory: “A good leader in- 
spires other men with confidence in 
him; a great leader inspires them 
with confidence in themselves.” 





No matter what my mathemati- 
cian friend Bob Hannelly, Ph.D., 
says, the sum of the parts can be 
greater than the whole. For in- 
stance, when you start re-packing 
a vacation suitcase. 


. 7 


Inner-sanctum secret on how to 
beat sales quotas this second half of 
1959: ante up more advertising— 
and look it over to see that it says 
something that'll sell something. 


* * * 


Our vacation movies are not 
nearly as monotonous this year as 
in previous years. One whole reel 
is without bathing beauties en- 
tirely and is rich with spectacular 
scenery being enjoyed by my own 
sweet children. My wife took it. 


7 . * 


FOR MEN ONLY 
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Free advice (worth what it costs): 
Don’t be a crank, be a self-starter. 


* . * 


“Seems to me like it’s the girl 
with the fatted calf who always 
lands the prodigal son,” says neigh- 
bor Bob Creamer. 


* * . 


According to the papers, Indians 
are going to get some of their farm 
lands back. Well, by gosh, that will 
be a lesson to them! 


* * * 


There was this missionary, see, 
and he was traveling through the 
wild jungle of Africa when he met 
a huge papa lion. Having no gun, 
and no chance to flee, our boy 
dropped to his knees in anxious 
prayer. Then to his ‘astonishment, 
the lion also knelt right beside him. 
“O happy day,” breathed the mis- 
sionary. “How wonderful it is to 
see that you, too, are a Christian, 
when I despaired of my life.” 

“Be quiet,” ordered the lion. “I’m 
saying grace.” 


* 7 * 


POTENT QUOTE: 


“An education that emphasizes so- 
cial adjustment at the cost of unique- 
ness will not make for greatness in a 


man or a nation.” —Paul Woodring 


. * * 


If your neighbors see your kids 
trudging “reluctantly’”’ back to 
school this September, don’t hold it 
against the children. It’s my feeling 
that kids get a raw deal anyway. 
What other class of people is ex- 
pected to put in a full day of men- 
tal and physical energy outlay, then 
bring home two or three hours of 
after-supper work to boot? Only 
mothers can stand that kind of rou- 
tine. I say give both pupils and 
teachers a stiff day of work, then 
send both groups home free to live. 


* * * 


“It has been my observation,” 
says neighbor Irv Riley, “that the 
line of least resistance invariably 
leads to a lower level.” 


* * * 


No, I don’t think baseball is over- 
emphasized. In fact, things could be 
worse for us fans. For instance, sup- 
pose your errors were tabulated and 


published every day in the news- 
' 


papers! 














You'll make the meney you 
nocd when yeu spensor a sale 
of Benson’s Old Home Fruit 
Cakes. But mere than that yeu 
nai it easier... yeu have 
more ee 


self is a service te yeur com- 


THEE CAKE SO Goon rer 
Ser .Ss ITS ET. =e 


“Couldn't be better! My family of three ate 
seven cakes” — Michigan* 


At Thanksgiving and Christmas, everyone 
is eager to get the finest fruit cake money 
can buy, so they look for Benson’s — which 
they can buy only from you! 


General comment — ‘best fruit cake ever 
eaten’ ‘ Virginia*. Choice, luscious fruits 


and fresh, rich pecans make up 75% of 


every Old Home Fruit Cake. A recipe treas- 
ured through generations is faithfully fol- 
lowed, without harsh syrups or fancy fads. 
We slice our cakes for easy, wasteless 


serving. 


“So delicious my family bought eight for our- 


selves and gifts’ —New Jersey* 


Benson’‘s mainseller . .. The 3-pound Sliced 
Old Home Fruit Cake is moisture proofed 
in a reusable holiday package 


munity. This number one Fall 


Fund-Raiser, created specific- 
: In addition, you may order from this new 
ally for clubs like yours, dees selection: 
1'2 Ib. cake, in holiday container, sliced; 
6 Ib. Duo-Paks, in holiday container 
sliced; 


2 Ib. in round tins, unsliced 


the job the way yeu want it 


done. Save Fall fer this su- 
These bring in large gift orders from your 


perior project! local business firms. 


The price? Well, you can pay more but you 
can’t buy better; you can pay less but who 
wants to offer second best? 


*Club names furnished on request. 
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“Excellent Sales Kit, Best we ever had — it 
worked”... Lyman, S. C.* 


“We have no hesitancy toward selling this 
product to our friends and neighbors as we 
know they are getting the most they can 
possibly buy for the money.” — Ohio* 


“Next year we will order many more, they 
sold so well.’’ —Maryland* 
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eason, Benson’s is offering th 


year a $1,000.00 scholarship. Mail the at 
tached coupon to learn how your club may 
earn the honor of naming the recipient of 
from 


this scholarship. We hope to hear 


you soon. 
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Your club pleases every customer with this variety of 
Benson's Sliced Old Home Fruit ,Cake. Above: the 
ee ae ‘i 1'2-lb. Old Home 


Fruit Cake, ideal for business firms. Below: the new 
6-ib. Duo-Pok, containing two seporately-wrapped 
3-ib. cokes 





Through toil, hardship, and danger, 


generations of men—admitting no fidelity but to 


the Hudson’s Bay Company—explored and won a wilderness 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


T Is PART of Canadian facetiousness 

to claim that the letters H.B.C. 
stand for “Here Before Christ,” an 
irreverent and capsule tribute to the 
long tenancy in that icy region of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company—a com- 
pany that is the world’s oldest trad- 
ing organization. 

Quite able to look down its corpo- 
rate nose as far as the calendar goes, 
the Company had its 289th birthday 
on May 2, this year. With character- 
istic restraint, however, it did not 
bother to celebrate the occasion, 
even though it is today far nimbler, 
in more robust health, in higher 
spirits, than it was on that spring day 
in 1670 when Englard’s Charles II 
granted a charter to Prince Rupert 
and seventeen other noblemen and 
gentlemen. 

The Company’s motto, apt enough, 
is Pro pelle cutem—a succinct and 
elegant way of proclaiming what in 
the beginning was its commercial 
objective: Skin for skin. 

Critics of a monopoly that lasted 
nearly two centuries, a monopoly 
that conferred absolute lordship over 
a vast area, have suggested sharply 
that a more accurate translation 
would read “Skinned for skins.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
through toil, hardship, and danger, 
generations of men-— admitting no 
fidelity but to the Company — ex- 
plored and won a wilderness. That 
they did so without bloodshed in an 
age that held life cheap renders their 
accomplishment singular, indeed. 

Had it not been for two thorough- 
ly disgruntled Frenchmen, Groseil- 
liers and Radisson, it is unlikely 
there would have ever been a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Before 1660, 
these two coureurs de bois had 
ranged west from Quebec as far as 
the Superior country, carrying back 
with them upwards of a half million 
dollars’ worth of pelts. Arrested by a 
governor whose enmity they had 
earned, they were fined and left with 
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less than a tenth of what their sea- 
son’s trade had brought them. 

This was more than free and re- 
bellious spirits could take. Their 
travels had given them a glimpse of 
the wealth waiting for them in the 
wilderness that stretched north from 
the Great Lakes to Hudson’s Bay. 
They would change sides and go over 
to the English. London, despite 
plague and fire, listened to their tales 
with fascination, its interest sharp- 
ened both by avarice and the pros- 
pect of dealing France a blow in the 
New World. 

English interests, with Britannic 
indifference to foreign words and 
names, directed that Mr. Gooseberry 
and Mr. Radishes guide two ships 
into the Bay. Mr. Gooseberry made 
it, but an Atlantic gale dismasted the 
ship carrying Mr. Radishes. (The 
latter arrived the following year 
with a new expedition.) Laden with 
beaver, exchanged by somewhat un- 
sophisticated Indians for baubles, 
Gooseberry returned in triumph to 
England. The doubters were silenced 
by this evidence of wealth, and the 
King signed the charter that gave to 
the “Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturers trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” powers as absolute and sweep- 
ing as were ever fixed on half a 
continent. 

It was perhaps the greatest land 
giveaway on record. Generations 
were born, lived and died, starved, 
froze and disappeared before the 
immensity of the tract’s vastness 
could even be conceived, much less 
explored by the company that 
Charles II had chartered as the 
land’s “true and absolute Lordes and 
Proprietors.” A good part of what is 
now modern Quebec, Ontario, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, and southern 
Alberta—a million and a half square 
miles of land—fell under the Com- 
pany’s sway. They could do with it 
as they liked, exploit it as they 
wished, administer it as they saw fit. 
The royal pen had seen to that. 

A modern businessman can only 
gasp with incredulity at the magni- 
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tude of such a monopoly, wistfully 
wishing, perhaps, that he could have 
a shadow of the opportunity his sev- 
enteenth-century opposite numbers 
took with such blandness and as a 
matter of course. “No one but God 
was witness to what they did,” one 
comment runs, “and since there was 
no profit to be made in dealing with 
Him, the traders pursued their way 
without hindrance.” 

But the life of the early fur trade 
was hard and merciless. The climate 
for the greater part of the year was 
abominable; communications with 
far off London were uncertain, At- 
lantic crossings hounded frail ves- 
sels with gales and ice, and there 
were always the French who raided 
overland from Montreal, burning 
Company forts, sinking Company 
ships, letting Company blood. This 
wilderness war finally petered to 


(Text continued on page 36) 
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N THAT VAST TANGLE of men and 
events across the nearly 3)0 years since 
its founding May 2, 1670, four men 
stand out as pre-eminent in the history 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. One 
was an Englishman, the remaining 
three were Scots. Above all others, 
these four gave form and dimension to 
the world’s oldest trading institution 
They make up a human constellation of 
surprising brilliance. 

Each in his own fashion was a giant 
of enterprise and courage; each 
acknowledged no master on earth 

but the Company. Its life was theirs, 
and they found their own lives in it 
Men of vision, stamina, and acumen, 
they were all more than mere 
traders—though none of them forgot 
that the business of business is to 

turn a profit 


ve 


THE PEACEMAKER 


Henry Ketsey, an English young- 
ster born the same year as the Com- 
pany itself, came to Canada to enter 
the H.B.C.’s service when he was 
only fourteen. He lost little time dis- 
tinguishing himself, for in 1690—at 
the age of twenty—he traveled across 
that immense stretch of land that to- 
day is Western Canada. 

The early men of the Bay, sailors 
and navigators, were not nearly as 
daring on land as their French op- 
ponents, who ranged with the im- 
punity and restlessness of Indians. 
Intimidated by the menace and sav- 
agery of the interior, with its mys- 
terious forests and hostile savages, 
the English kept within sight of wa- 
ter by hanging to the coast. Young 
Kelsey put an end to that, though 
nearly a century was to pass before 
the H.B.C. could boast of another 
like him. Nothing the directors in 
London could do—bribes, threats, co- 
ercion—induced the rest into seeking 
what lay north and west. 

Kelsey's great trip in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century 
was triggered solely by the com- 
mercial desire to bring in remote 
Indian bands to trade. His journey 
overland was one of such astonishing 
hardship and magnitude that when, 
years later, the Company was 
harged with failure to explore, 
Henry Kelsey’s account of his trav- 
els was treated as outrageous fiction. 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 







































(It is now thought that perhaps he 
got as far west as the site of today’s 
Banff, Alberta.) The smug London 
minds of 1750 could not grasp the 
outlines of the dominion this man 
had charted for them by his own 
sweat, toil, and daring. Kelsey later 
journeyed into the Arctic, bringing 
back with him two Eskimo lads so 
that he could learn their language. It 
was all the stuff of legend, London 
said, but certainly not of fact. Any 
liar could travel—with his tongue. 

Kelsey’s experience forecast what 
later men of the Bay would learn. He 
could live as an Indian with Indians. 
He learned their language—astutely 
pointing out what an inestimable as- 
set this was to the trader—and com- 
piled a dictionary for the guidance 
of his associates. He was perhaps the 
first man to realize that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company must play the role of 
peacemaker between warring tribes, 
for Indians at war gathered no furs. 
This ideal of the H.B.C. as an arbiter 
carried down through the years until 
finally it became an article of native 
faith that the Company was a fair 
and impartial referee, standing above 
faction and heat. 

Henry Kelsey sketched in the 
fabulous outline of a wilderness em- 
pire, only to leave a widow so im- 
poverished she later had to beg 
clothes from the Company for her 
only son. The directors in London, 
after corporate reflection, granted 
her thirty dollars for that purpose. 
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THE EXPLORER 


THOUGH BELONGING to the rival 
Northwest Company—the Bay’s 
fiercest competitor—Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, a driving and intelligent 
Stornoway Scot, must take his place 
as one of the Company’s great archi- 
tects. For Mackenzie, a leader of men 
and insatiably curious about the un- 
known world beyond him, was an 
explorer, geographer, and student— 
a man who pushed back the map. 
He was the first to travel the 
length of the mighty northern river 
that flows into the Arctic and is 
today fittingly named after him. 
Until that summer of 1789, not even 
the tribes who lived along its banks 
knew through what and to where led 
this stream that has been called the 
“Mississippi of the North.” It was 
for Alexander Mackenzie—almost in 
secrecy so that his superiors shouldn’t 
be offended—to find out. Traveling 
3000 miles by canoe in 102 days, he 
pushed north to where the great 
waters empty into the Arctic Ocean. 
Though he had opened a territory 
as rich in furs as any in the world, 
Mackenzie himself was chagrined to 
discover that his watery highroad 
had led him to the Arctic rather than 
to the Pacific. His trip, however, 
blasted the dream of the storied 
Northwest Passage, for the journey 
made it at last clear that there was 
no royal way to China. But riches of 
another kind were here. His chiefs, 
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blind to Mackenzie’s achievement, 
shrugged off his accomplishment, 
muttering at the waste of time and 
money. What could the Western 
Arctic mean to them, to anyone? 
They were shortly to learn. 

Four years later, with nine others 
as his companions, Mackenzie thrust 
off to be the first man ever to cross 
Canada and reach the Pacific. It was 
a trip of incredible hardships and 
danger. Mountains and forests, hostile 
Indians, dangerous rivers and heart- 
breaking portages—the ten men met 
them all and overcame them. Sev- 
enty-four days later — blistered, 
weary, and weakened—they reached 
the Pacific at the point tHe Bella 
Coola River empties into the ocean. 
Too worn by then to celebrate, the 
party turned around and made its 
harsh way back. 

Mackenzie, a man of immense and 


THE TRADER 


Pernaps the greatest single figure 
in the Company’s annals was a Scot 
born out of wedlock in 1787—George 
Simpson, a wilderness emperor if 
there ever was one, a man who com- 
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implacable determination, was also 
a scholar. At Fort Chipewyan, his 
lonely northern headquarters at the 
western tip of Lake Athabaska, he 
gathered a library that in time re- 
quired a building of its own. To 
reach him, these books had to cross 
an ocean and then nearly a conti- 
nent’s width by canoe. Some of these 
volumes can be seen today in Hud- 
son’s Bay House, Winnipeg. 
Returning to England, Mackenzie 
published his Voyages, one of the 
great travel narratives in any lan- 
guage. It is known that Napoleon 
studied it in the hope it might reveal 
some fresh means of striking at the 
British. Though the French dictator 
was disappointed, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company within less than two dec- 
ades was to come into the vast inheri- 
tance Alexander Mackenzie had so 
painfully and painstakingly charted. 


manded the wiles of the diplomat to- 
gether with a commercial astuteness 
that lesser men could only envy in 
helplessness. 

The long warfare between the 
Northwesters and the Company hav- 
ing finally ended and the two forces 
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united, Simpson's first task was to 
heal the enmities inherited from a 
bloodier day. By guile and tact 
where these would work, by force 
where they would not, he shaped 
fierce and independent men into a 
team that finally brought new glory 
and profit to the fur trade 

Though he gradually 
George Simpson in his earlier days 
was no friend of either the mission- 
ary or teacher. It was his conviction 
that an educated Indian was a lazy 
Indian, an abomination who caught 
no furs and was likely instead to 
lounge around the posts waiting for 
handouts. Nonsense of that kind 
brought in no furs, and no furs 
meant no dividends 

He was similarly opposed to set- 
tlers and settlement, for where there 
were people in any number the ani- 
mals upon which the trade depended 
disappeared. It was costly to follow 
them as they withdrew from their 
former haunts, and increased over- 
head was something to be fought, 
even if it meant employing force to 
discourage immigration. 

Simpson, the constant 
with his brigade of canoes and per- 
sonal piper, re-invigorated the trade 
Washington, Ore- 


mellowed, 


traveler 


in what is today 













gon, and British Columbia. He kept 
a pale, sharp eye on the Spanish in 
the south and the Russians in the 
north. At the time of the Crimean 
War, with the British and the Mus- 
covites at each other’s throats, Simp- 
son and the Russians in Alaska got 
along famously. Indeed, so uncon- 
cerned were the traders with inter- 


national hostilities that the little 
Scot—for a price of 2000 skins an- 
nually —leased from the Russian 


governor the trapping rights to all 
Alaska. 

He anticipated modern personnel 
practices by keeping a Character 
Book in which his shrewd assess- 
ment of Company employees was 
noted, amended, and amplified as 
changes dictated. Nothing escaped 
him. He knew their drinking habits, 
their common-law wives, the num- 
ber of their children, their trading 
abilities, their capacities for handling 
other men. 

It was Simpson who discontinued 
the use of spirits in dealings with the 
Indians, for he saw what drink was 
accomplishing among them — shift- 
lessness and poverty, an increase in 
venereal disease, a worsening of the 
old tribal relationships. This was a 
long stride ahead in a day when men 








gave such matters little or no thought 
whatever. The day of a bottle of rum 
as a bonus for every ten skins was 
over. 

In a period when marital unions 
with Indian women were casual and 
frequent, Simpson had it spelled out 
in regulations that Company officers 
were to take care of their dark- 
skinned wives and half-breed issue. 
These, he laid down, were not to be 
forgotten or neglected simply be- 
cause white women were now com- 
ing into the country. Simpson him- 
self fathered seven children outside 
wedlock but frankly acknowledged 
and generously provided for them 
all. 

As he became older, this man who 
knew every wilderness trail, every 
privation and hardship, recognized 
that the time was swiftly passing 
when the H.B.C. could lay sole claim 
to the vast western lands it had 
opened. More than anyone else’s, it 
was his foresight that was to make 
possible the purchase of Rupert's 
Land by the Canadian government. 
Sir George Simpson, though a pillar 
of the old regime, was able to read 
the end of a feudal order that he had 
done so much to establish and per- 
petuate. 
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THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


Donatp A. Situ, later to become 
Lord Strathcona, was perhaps one of 
the most singular figures in Cana- 
dian history. His complete story is 
yet to be told. He was a man des- 
tined for eminence in whatever he 
undertook —a banker, governor of 
the Company finally, a diplomat, pol- 
itician, and scholar, a prime mover 
in the construction of the transcon- 
tinental line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, a man able to envisage 
the tremendous future awaiting the 
West. 

Scottish-born, as were both Mac- 
kenzie and Simpson before him, 
Smith started with the Company as 
a humble clerk. Later, he spent a 
number of years on the bleak Lab- 
rador coast, where, much to his supe- 
riors’ consternation, he proved that 
cattle could be raised and vegetables 
grown. These activities, however, 
did not detract from his sharpness 
as a trader, and his post always 
showed a healthy profit. Such was 
his eye for detail and his unwilling- 
ness to take anything for granted 
that it is said he would count every 
nail in a keg to make sure his in- 
ventory was exactly what the in- 
voices said it should be. 

But his heart from the beginning 
was always in the West and with the 
half-breed uprising in 1869 among 
Manitoba’s Metis population, he was 
given the opportunity of his career. 
The Metis, a free and nomadic peo- 
ple, part French and part Indian, 
were terrified by the news that 
Rupert’s Land had been sold to the 
Dominion. They foresaw the end of 
their familiar life at the hands of 
hostile newcomers from Protestant 
Ontario. What was now to happen 
to the old order they had always 
known? 

Under Riel’s leadership, they 
sought to make their case known to 
Ottawa and were ignored. They then 
rose in rebellion. The prime minis- 
ter, Sir John A. Macdonald, appealed 
to the Company for help, since the 
H.B.C. had long, successfully, and 
amicably traded with these plains- 
men. Donald Smith was sent from 
Montreal to deal with the rebels. 

Smith quickly got at the roots of 
the trouble— Metis fear that the 
Crown intended to dispossess them 
and alter an ancient and established 
way of life. The Scottish Smith was 
finally able to soothe half-breed anx- 
ieties, returning to Ottawa to render 
the distant government a first-hand 
report. Unfortunately, in the first 
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wild flowering of nationalism, many 
of his recommendations were ig- 
nored. Fifteen years later there was 
to be Indian war on the Canadian 
plains. 

Now fifty, Smith’s career was 
firmly settled in the track it was to 
travel. He was trusted at Ottawa, he 
possessed the Company’s confidence, 
he was an intimate of Montreal’s 
ruling financial clique. There were 
no clouds in his sky. 

Always sure of the West’s poten- 
tial, he profited in the first land 
boom, a fact that turned his interest 
away from the fur trade to concen- 
trate on the fabulous worth of the 
Company’s real estate ‘holdings. He 
was later to direct all the H.B.C.’s 
land transactions. He became gov- 




















ernor in 1889, the Bay’s twenty- 
sixth. 

A man of public spirit, he raised, 
equipped, and maintained a cavalry 
regiment—Lord Strathcona’s Horse 
for service in South Africa during 
the Boer War. He and his cousin en- 
dorsed a short-term note for one 
million dollars when the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was threatened with failure because 
of lack of money. 

Donald Smith, unlike the men who 
went before him, was an empire 
builder possessed of the vision to 
recognize an empire when he saw 
one. And he gave the old Company 
the shape and direction it was to as- 
sume in the more complex world of 
the twentieth century. THE END 
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(From page 31) 


its end with the 1763 of 
Canada to Great Britain 

Though the Company suffered 
losses as a result of French hostility, 
from the begin- 


1684, a mere 


cession in 


it success nearly 
ning was immense. By 
fourteen years after being chartered, 
it was paying dividends of 50 per 
Then fortune sharply turned 
her face, the bad and 
the efforts of New France promised 
to bear bitter fruit for the Adven- 


turers of England trading into Hud- 


cent 


years came, 


son's Bay. No dividends were paid 
from 1690 to 1718—a twenty-eight- 
year test of faith that tried stock- 
holders as they have never been 
tried before or since 

The Company stubbornly per- 
sisted and if there was dismay in 


London among men who had never 
missed a meal or known the icy slap 
of Arctic only 
courage and indifference to danger 
in the wilderness itself. Exploration 


waters, there was 


went on, warring tribes were paci- 


fied—native hostilities produced no 
furs—and Henry Kelsey, a great 
northern traveler and later gover- 


nor-in-chief in Canada, compiled a 
so that his traders could 
Indians in their 


dictionary 
bargain with the 
own tongue 
Kelsey, by the time he died in the 
1720’s, had left his stamp on the 
Company, a beau ideal that was to 
influence who followed him. 
It was he who first devoted himself 
to the study of Indian and Eskimo 
dialects. He was a peacemaker and 
a diplomat, a man who mastered the 
native arts of travel, a keen observer, 


those 


and an able reporter. 

In spite of his vast services to the 
Company, his widow and 
England were left in poverty. The 
belief later grew that money that 
accrued from the Canadian trade in 
fur brought no happiness if it crossed 
the Atlantic. Years later Scotsmen, 
members of a race with something 
of a reputation for throwing a half- 


son in 


Nelson on a penny, were to see their 
fortunes dribble away in the High- 
land mists of their boyhood homes to 
which retirement had brought them. 
It was a durable jinx. 

The success of the Hudson’s Bay 
















Company was soon to invite investi- 
gation; and quite early in the eight- 
eenth century Parliament, becom- 
ing aware that monopoly can be one 
thing and public interest quite an- 
other, displayed an embarrassing 
curiosity about the Adventurers’ 
methods, profits, and policy. Its at- 
tempt to wrest the Company’s royal 
charter on grounds that it was a 
“non-user” of the area to which it 
held title was finally defeated. Had 
there been less geographical dimness 
at the time and more exact knowl- 
edge of what later turned out to be 
an enormous continental expanse, 
the action might have stuck. 

The Company, however, success- 
fully turned this attack aside. Docu- 
ments were submitted in proof of 
exploration and development. But to 
claim that they were making the best 
and fullest use of their domain was 
the equivalent of arguing that an 


English titmouse is the peer of a 
buffalo. 
Many allegations, few of them 


Hudson's Bay Company photos 




















scented, were made against the as- 
sured, arrogant, and secretive Com- 
pany. They had not pushed settle- 
ment. They had maltreated, robbed, 
and made drunkards of the Indians 
with their brandy. They had encour- 
aged and connived with the enemy 
French. Their own servants had been 
abused, flogged, and put in irons for 
minor offences. Natives were held 
subject in ignorance and illiteracy. 
(The Hudson’s Bay Company learned 
very early that schooling did less 
than nothing for the Indian as a 
hunter and trapper.) 

None of these charges, many of 
them launched by men with com- 
mercial ambitions themselves, was 
sustained. As for robbing the In- 
dians, it was decided that the stand- 
ard of trade, though far from open- 
handed, was fair. The beaver skin 
was, of course, the unit of exchange. 

One beaver bought two pounds of 
brown sugar or a pound of tobacco 
or a half pound of vermillion. A gal- 
lon of English brandy fetched four 
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beavers. A blanket cost six, two 
looking-glasses one, a half pound of 
beads another skin, a cheap brass 
kettle one and a half skins. The 
profit, as will be seen, was not un- 
comfortable; the dividend paid on 
April 14, 1745 was a plump 10 per 
cent. 

But times were changing, and with 
a caution typical of it, the Company 
changed with them. Men of a new 
kind were coming into the Bay, en- 
larging its operations, striking out 
in lonely sorties to new frontiers 
north and west, shaping an unknown 
country to their own ends. Many of 
them went native, marrying Indian 
women and making the country and 
its crude ways their own. The prairie, 
the forest, the tundra—all came to 
know them well. 

For the most part, they were 
Scotsmen from the Orkneys—canny, 
dour, self-contained—their only in- 
terests those of the Company they 
served. “They are close, prudent, 
quiet people, strictly faithful to their 


From the latest in department-store styling 
to the simplicity of an outpost: visual proof 
of the Bay Company’s time and distance 
spanning history. Yet Winnipeg’s Bay store 
is but a sophisticated cousin of the outpost. 


employers and sordidly avaricious,” 
a contemporary noted with grim 
fidelity to the facts. 

With the French claim to Canada 
extinguished in battle on the Plains 
of Abraham, the Adventurers 
breathed a sigh of relief as heartfelt 
as it was premature. A new force 
rose to be reckoned with—the North- 
west Fur Company of Montreal. Un- 
daunted by hazards, discomfort, even 
the enmity of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company itself, these men were re- 
sourceful, daring, imaginative, and 
capitalistic to the bone. They struck 
hard, they struck repeatedly, they 
struck successfully. They ranged 
west and north, setting up posts and 
drawing off Indian trade from the 
English. It seemed they were every- 
where there was fur. 

The contest was on, with the 
Montrealers appearing to have the 
edge. They were aggressive and de- 
termined. In comparison, the Com- 
pany’s moves seemed ponderous and 
inept, handicapped as they were by 












the fact that their reports urging 
action could not be implemented 
until instructions arrived from Lon- 
don. This often required two years. 
Men in London, with little or no 
knowledge of the forces and prob- 
lems involved, could only fiddle and 
fumble. 

Then, in an act of violence as vi- 
cious as it was senseless, the North- 
westers went too far, dooming them- 
selves as a trading entity. 

They had long been hostile to the 
Selkirk Settlement on the banks of 
the Red River, a small community of 
Highland farmers first established in 
1812 by the Scottish nobleman, Lord 
Selkirk. Settlers were a threat to the 
fur trade. The Northwesters sought 
to discourage encroachments of this 
kind by terrorism. Crops were de- 
stroyed, buildings were fired, there 
were shots from night-time am- 
bushes. A few families, bribed by 
offers of land in the East, moved. A 
stubborn majority elected to remain. 

Something more violent had to be 





done. Half-breed fears and resent- 
ment were inflamed. (It was not dif- 
ficult to persuade these plainsmen 
that the Company and the settlers 
were together in a plot to take their 
homeland from them.) The powder 
train was now alight and on a June 
evening in 1816, a band of half- 
savage horsemen destroyed the 
H.B.C. post and then rode down on 
the Selkirk Settlement. It was a bad 
night's work, leaving twenty-one 
settlers dead. This incident was the 
Seven Oaks massacre; its site is to- 
day's downtown section of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

An inquiry followed, the British 
government taking a you-can’t-get- 
away -with-this-nonsense attitude. 
The recommendation was made that 
a compromise between the Company 
and the Northwesters be sought and 

Instead, new fuel was fed 
old bitterness between the 


reached 
to the 
rivals, 

Negotiations were tentative, pro- 
tracted, loaded with suspicion and 


ancient antipathy on both sides. But 
in 1821 a reconciliation was realized 
and the Northwest Company merged 
its fortunes with those of its erst- 
while rival. A new license to trade 
extended the already massive em- 
pire originally granted in the old 
charter to the shores of the Pacific 
and into what today are the states of 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. It was 
to be good for twenty-one years. 

If matters now looked too good to 
be true, they were. 

Canadian resentment rose at the 
spectacle of the entire West being a 
preserve for private English profit. 
By mid-century, the United States 
was pushing west, building railways, 
reaching out to bring the Pacific 
Coast into the Union. And what was 
Canada doing? Canada was roosting 
on its tailbone, watching its dream 
of dominion glimmer away because 
of a two centuries’ old trading mo- 
nopoly. Canadian voices rose in out- 
raged protest. 

Enlightened British opinion was 


against restrictive practices of a 
commercial nature, and the Company 
now had to face an unsympathetic 
public opinion. It could not expect 
to justify its autocratic methods any 
more than it could appeal to a peo- 
ple who had got their first whiff of 
what empire might mean. Hard 
things were said. For example, it was 
recalled that a former Company 
governor, George Simpson, had op- 
posed a mission school plan for the 
Indians on the grounds that the only 
profit would be to “fill the pockets 
and bellies of some hungry mission- 
aries and schoolmasters.” 

Even harder things were said by 
Company spokesmen regarding the 
future of the Canadian West. Farm- 
ing on the prairies, they said, could 
never succeed. British Columbia was 
unfit for any agricultural pursuit 
whatever. Travel among the Black- 
foot was so hazardous that it could 
not safely be attempted, except un- 
der Company protection. The list of 
objections was long—history having 


Small buildings interrupt the desolation of Southhampton Island, Northwest Territories. One, of course, belongs to HBC. 
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since given the lie to every item 
on it. 

It was a good try, but it was not 
good enough. Sunset was not far off 
for monopoly, whether blessed by 
the Crown or not. 

Canada officially raised its voice in 
1864, declaring that “it was not to be 
entertained for a moment that half 
a continent should continue to be 
shut off from the world on the 
strength of a parchment title, how- 
ever good.” A young nation, not ac- 
tually a dominion until three years 
later, was making itself heard and 
in accents London could not mistake. 

Terms were finally agreed upon in 
1869; the surrender of Rupert’s Land 
—as the territory had long been 
called—took place, and the interests 
of capital and a people’s will both 
satisfied. From that day forward, 
privilege was gone and the Com- 
pany had to meet competition as it 
arose. 

The deal was viewed by both sides 
as fair. Canada paid 300,000 pounds 
to the Adventurers, allowed the 
Company to keep all land around its 
forts—roughly 45,000 acres in all—to- 
gether with one twentieth of all the 
land within the grant. 

And so one day ended and an- 
other began. 

The Company, once scathingly 
charged with “having not a soul 
above a beaver skin,” has bent and 
grown with the times. The trade in 
fur still goes on at posts scattered 
across the North. But today this is 
only a part of the Company’s activ- 
ities. 

A chain of department stores, han- 
dling everything from safety pins to 
rock ’n’ roll records, is spread across 
the West from Winnipeg to Van- 
couver. The land department has 
earned millions since selling its first 
acreage in 1879. (Dividends from 
land sales are tax-free.) The Hud- 
son’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited has a rich stake in Alberta’s 
oilfields; its mineral rights underlie 
nearly a half million acres of poten- 
tially petroleum-rich land. The Com- 
pany owns over a hundred private 
radio stations, its own aircraft, its 
own ships. The day of the dog team, 
canoe, and the racoon-tailed hat is 
nearing its end. 

Only the spirit remains the same. 
Most ancients, a 289th birthday just 
passed, would be rocking-chaired 
and looking back. The Company of 
Adventurers trading into Hudson’s 
Bay is very much on its feet and 
looking ahead. A habit of nearly three 
centuries is hard to break. THE END 
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l HAVE BEEN MARRIED a long time 
and I have consulted many sages of 
the West and of the Orient, but no 
one yet has been able to tell me why 
my wife can chat with me for an 
hour or two before I leave the house 
and never tell me what is important. 

I mean, is there a reason why she 
waits until I am almost a_ block 
toward the bus stop on my way to 
work before she comes to the open 
window and screams, “Don’t forget 
the bananas!” 

She has a wonderful sense of dis- 
tance because she always catches me 
at a point where I know she is 
talking but don’t know what she is 
saying. 

Since she is in her bathrobe and 
cannot come out, I must retrace a 
number of steps and shout, “Forget 
what?” 

“Don’t forget the bananas!” she 
shouts. 

“Oh, the bananas. No.” 

“And pick up your shoes at the 
shoemaker’s. The Ryders are coming 
for dinner. We’re having pot roast. 
Have you got your glasses?” 

Not all of this can I hear because 
of traffic noises, thrushes chirping, 
and power mowers zooming. I yell 
back, “Ryders? Who? His glasses? 
Bring home what pot roast?” 

By this time most of the neighbors 
have come to the windows or to their 
front porches and are relaying mes- 
sages. “Get your shoes!” calls Mrs. 
Ebernatz. “You’re having the Ryders 
and pot roast for dinner!” calls Mrs. 
Freedland. “Get your shoes at the 
shoemaker’s!” hollers Mrs. Harris. 
“Don’t forget your spectacles!”’ 
shrieks young Mrs. Woodward. 
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By ROBERT FONTAINE 


Red-faced, I smile uneasily, nod, 
bow, tip my hat, and run for the bus. 

This is not the only thing. It’s 
when I come home, too. My wife is 
dressing for dinner so she can’t come 
out. But she can fling up the window 
and shout, “Get skim milk for Mr. 
Ryder at the corner! I’m out of cig- 
arettes! Pick up some wave set at the 
drug store! The pot roast burned so 
we’re having omelet.” 

Once more I must yell back for 
verification and once more, too, the 
neighbors are out translating, repro- 
ducing, and forwarding messages. It 
gets very humiliating; everybody 
knows my business and I have no 
private life at all. 

In fact, just last evening there was 
a little boy about nine waiting on a 
bicycle at the bus stop, a strange boy 
I had never seen before. He tugged 
on my coat and said, “Your wife 
gave me two cents. She said to re- 
mind you to get a jar of those pickled 
eggs you like to munch on in bed 
when you're reading the Wall Street 
Journal.” 


There is no hiding place for me. 
THE END 
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’ URROUNDED by the curly-redwood 
Ss paneling and floor-to-ceiling 
windows of the Kiwanis Internation- 
al Building in Chicago, the Interna- 
tional Board met July 31 to August 
2. It was the first Board meeting held 


in the new building. 
Also new at this meeting were a 
of the Board 
and three trus- 
served on 


nineteenth member 
The president-elect 
had 
vious Boards. The president-elect is 
J. O. Tally, Jr., last year’s treasurer 
The new trustees are Edward C 
Keefe, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., Marietta, 
Georgia; and Martin T. Wiegand, 
Washington, D.C 

Among actions taken at the meet- 


tees who not pre- 


ing, the Board 
> Authorized a meeting of all Inter- 
national Committee Chairmen (ex- 


cepting Achievement Reports and 


Resolutions) to be held in Chicago, 
September 10 and 11. 

>» Appointed the International pres- 
ident as the Board’s representative 
for the forthcoming tour of Radio 
Free Europe, sponsored by Crusade 
for Freedom, Inc. 

> Appointed a Special Anniversary 
Committee for the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of Kiwanis International and a 
Special Membership Study Commit- 
tee. Chairmen of these committees, 
also appointed, are Merle H. Tucker 
(Anniversary) and H. Park Arnold, 
past International president (Mem- 
bership). 

> Approved applications for official 
Circle K Districts in New England 
and Ontario-Quebec- Maritime. 

> Approved the bylaws of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii Circle K 
District. 

> Approved a change in dates of the 


1960 International convention in 
Miami from May 8-12 to June 26-30. 
> Voted to set the convention regis- 
tration fee at $12.50 for men, $6.50 
for women, and $5.00 for young 
adults. 

> Voted to permit clubs desiring it to 
have the office of president-elect, 
and changed the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws to make that proce-+ 
dure possible. : 

>» Authorized preparation of a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to clubs in the 
Gold Division (100 or more mem- 
bers) for the purpose of determining 
what problems are peculiar to these 
clubs so that these clubs may be 
properly counseled when they seek 
information. 

> Voted that Past International Pres- 
ident Fred G. McAlister be re-elected 
to the Board of Kiwanis Foundation, 
Incorporated. 
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Reading counterclockwise are: Trustees Martin T. Wiegand, Harold O. Danner, 
Don E. Mumford, J. C. Robertson, Edward C. Keefe, Don I. Parker, C. L. 
Morris; Secretary O. E. Peterson; Treasurer Walter F. Patenge; Vice-President 
Merle H. Tucker; President Albert J. Tully; Vice-President I. R. Witthuhn; 
President-Elect J. O. Tally, Jr.; Immediate Past President Kenneth B. Loheed; 
Trustees Charles A. Swain, Harold M. Doolen, Dr. R. Glenn: Reed, Jr., Clum 
Bucher, and Edward B. Moylan, Jr. They met in the new Kiwanis Building. 





THE BOARD MEETS 





At the installation meeting of the 
Board, held the evening before the 
Board officially meets, old members 
welcome new with outstretched hands. 





Meeting with staff members is the 
Board Committee on Activities, in- 
cluding Trustees Clum Bucher (chair- 
man, at desk), Don I. Parker (at 
left on sofa), and C. L. “Doc” Morris. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Community Projects 





A pretty contestant in the ninth Westdale Kiwanis Music Fes- 
tival uses Lockhart Johnston's shoulder to fill out her entry 
blank while Verne Ross, club festival chairman, looks on. 


EVERYTHING BUT BAGPIPES 


TaKInG A Lear from the book of Toronto-area Kiwanis 
clubs, the Kiwanis Club of Westdale, Hamilton, On- 
tario, each year puts on a giant music festival, the sec- 
ond largest in Ontario. The largest is the one in Toronto, 
for which thirteen clubs band together (see The Kiwanis 
Magazine, April, 1958). But Westdale goes it alone—this 
year’s ninth festival, in fact, was produced by a thirty- 
five-member club. 

There were 2009 entries this year. But everything 
from solo tuba player to full orchestra counts as only 
one entry; the total number of performers was estimated 
at more than 10,000. “Music festival” is a slightly mis- 
leading term for the Westdale event, claimed to be the 
most diversified of its kind. Some of the entrants sang 
nary a note, nor puffed, blew, plucked or bowed on any 
kind of musical instrument. Instead, they danced, acted, 
twirled batons, or spoke as part of choral-speaking 
choirs. About the only thing overlooked seems to have 
been the bagpiper, and those were included a few years 
ago but were dropped for want of enough entries. 

During the week-long festival, competitions were 
scheduled simultaneously at fifteen locations throughout 
Hamilton. When it was over, the judges had dispensed 
more than $2600 in scholarships, $800 in cash awards, 
and innumerable cups, trophies, and shields. 
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Public Relations 


PROMISE FULFILLED 

Two YEARS AGO, while the new US Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado was under construction, 
the neighboring Kiwanis Club of Colorado Springs made 
a promise to the cadets and staff (see The Kiwanis 
Magazine, December-January, 1957-58). The club an- 
nounced that when construction was complete and the 
airmen moved in, the academy would have a large ever- 
green tree as an expression of the high esteem Kiwanis 
members hold for the Air Force. 

The Colorado Springs club went to work on the proj- 
ect. But a hitch developed: Air Force regulations pro- 
hibited the academy from accepting any gift from a 
single club. The aid of the Rocky Mountain District 
was then enlisted, with small sums asked of its seventy 
clubs to help pay the bill. The clubs responded, and this 
year when the academy in its new quarters graduated 
its first class, it also got its tree. 

The handsome white fir, about fifteen feet tall, was 
planted in the center of the quadrangle formed by cadet 
quarters, the cadet dining hall, the academic building, 
and the administration building. Underground wiring will 
enable the tree to double as a Christmas tree for cadets 
and faculty not on holiday leave. And at the base, visitors 
will find a plaque identifying it as the “Kiwanis Tree.” 


A tree that will lend a 
touch of green in the 
summer and a holiday note 
in December stands out- 
lined against the Rocky 
Mountain foothills. The 
“Kiwanis tree” was 
presented to Brigadier 
General H. R. Sullivan, 
Commandant of Cadets at 
the Air Force Academy. 
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Fund Raising 
BOOSTING AT A PROFIT 


IN THIS INDUSTRIAL AGE, when small cities often go to 
great lengths to encourage new industry, Kiwanians 
can find themselves deeply involved in the community 
boosting. The Kiwanis Club of Roxboro, North Caro- 
lina took a leading role in their community’s recent 
“Industry Appreciation Week,” sponsored by the Rox- 
boro Development Corporation and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and produced a nice profit in the process. 

The club held a Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Expo- 
sition in conjunction with the Week, providing local 
industries and businesses with a showplace for their 
products and services. The club set up some fifty 
booths in a large hall and sold them for a total of 
nearly $3000. Out-of-town visitors as well as local 
citizens — more than 6000 attended — could survey the 
carpets and coat hangers, plastics and parachutes, floor 
mops and fertilizers, and other products of Roxboro’s 
twenty-two manufacturers. Entertainers were on hand 
to add further interest to the exhibit. 

Expenses were cut to the bone. Kiwanis labor and 
ingenuity built the booths and decorated the hall; the 
entertainment was secured locally. As a result, most of 
the gross became net and the launching of some future 
project is assured. And with the Week and the exposi- 
tion declared altogether successful, the city of Roxboro 
looks forward to industrial growth. 


SCIENCE SWEETENS THE MUM 


PEOPLE WHO ENJOY FLOWER-SNIFFING often comment that 
the chrysanthemum leaves something to be desired: its 
beauty of appearance surpasses its workaday fragrance. 
In short, a rose is much sweeter—except in the Holly- 
wood, California backyard of Kiwanian Dr. Hugh 


Wilson and his green-thumbed wife, Betty. In the midst 
of thousands of blossoms, the Wilsons point to their 
own special Fragramum, a chrysanthemum that rivals 
the rose—or any other flower—for essence. 

Several years of painstaking cross-pollination were 
required to produce the hybrid sought by Dr. Hugh 
(he’s a periodontist) and Betty. When they finally suc- 
ceeded, they continued their work and wound up with 
three varieties, which they named Loretto, Golden 
Essence, and Mayor of Hollywood. It’s the last of these 
that is of special interest to the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood. The Wilsons pledged all net royalties from 
the sale of Mayor of Hollywood mums to the Holly- 
wood club’s charity work. 

The name of the fund-raising flower itself results 
from a club project. For years the Hollywood club has 
conducted an annual “Honorary Mayor of Hollywood” 
campaign, raising thousands of dollars for their activi- 
ties. This year’s honoree is Lawrence Welk, giving the 
exotic combination of Champagne Music and Fragra- 
mum. 


Honors and Awards 


‘THE MOST WITH WHAT THEY HAVE 


“DOING THE MOsT they can with the best they have” is 
the criterion for selecting winners of Doc Murstein 
Self-Reliance Awards, a recognition program for high 
school seniors sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. It began when the Murstein 
family asked the Sharon club for help in preparing a 
memorial to the late Dr. Myron W. Murstein, a Sharon 
club member. When “self-reliance awards” were sug- 
gested the family gave enthusiastic approval. The 
Mursteins provide the award money; Kiwanis provides 
the administration. 

A committee of twenty-four 


Kiwanians went to 





“A lot of bicycles in one place,” was the verdict of the Kiwanis Club of Smithfield, North Carolina when 
150 cyclists turned up for their Bicycle Safety Party, After boy scouts attached reflecting tape to bikes, 
the party trooped into a theatre to watch two safety movies. Then local policemen and highway patrol 
officers conducted a question-and-answer session while the cyclists were treated to soft drinks and popcorn. 
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work. Teachers rated the first year’s fifty-five applicants 
according to their attitudes, character, thrift, health, 
and citizenship. Kiwanians interviewed at least three 
persons close to each student, such as clergymen and 
employers. An evaluation committee then took over and 
narrowed the field to sixteen. Finally, a judging com- 
mittee interviewed the candidates and selected the 
award winners—four boys and four girls—by secret bal- 
lot. At a banquet in their honor, the young citizens 
received engraved plaques and checks for $400, $200, 
$100, or $50 

Comments from the school and community and the 
looks of appreciation and, well, self-reliance on the faces 
of the youngsters made the Sharon club ready to begin 
again the time-consuming task of determining which 
eight in the new senior class are best qualified for the 
Doc Murstein memorial awards. 


lid to Students 
SCHOLARSHIP TIME 


Tuts MONTH thousands of young people will be entering 
colleges all over the US and Canada. Some of them, able 
students, could not go without the financial assistance 
offered by groups such as Kiwanis clubs. 

The Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
California gives outright grants to students going into 
the education field. They award $100 scholarships to one, 
two, or three high school graduates each semester. Three 
young people will enter college with $150 scholarships 
given by the Kiwanis Club of Newton, Massachusetts. 

The scholarship program of the Kiwanis Club of 
Suburban Peoria, Illinois has a different objective. The 
club seeks to aid mentally retarded children in the pub- 
lic schools by sending teachers to summer school for 
special training. Last summer two teachers received $200 
grants and one, $100 for summer school training. The 
club has similarly sponsored four others in the past 
two years 

The schools benefit doubly from the training of teach- 
ers for work with retarded children. Not only is their 
value as teachers enhanced, but the schools receive a 
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Cowboy boots, hot dogs, 

and soda pop probably aren’t 
the best equipment for 

high jumping, yet that’s 
what this lad did at 

the 31st Kiwanis Track 

and Field Meet sponsored by 
the Miles City, Montana 
club. Some 600 kids turned 


out for the event. 


Kiwanians and wives were 

as numerous as the eighty-one 
youngsters present when 

the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C. organized 
an amusement-park outing 
for crippled children. 

The clown and the rides 
were equally popular with 
the kids; the sponsors 

liked the lunch best. 


grant of $3000 from the state for each teacher trained for 
such work. The seven teachers who received $1500 in 
Kiwanis aid have made possible state grants to their 
schools totaling $39,000. 


Civic Works 
BEANS, PICKLES, AND SODA POP 


Ir yYou’RE DRIVING through Montana this autumn—some- 
place around Great Falls—and carrying a picnic lunch, 
you can do one of three things: eat in the car, spread a 
blanket on the ground—or, like so many tourists and 
Montanans, sit down to beans, pickles, and.soda pop at 
one of the seventy-five well-placed picnic tables fur- 
nished by the Kiwanis Club of Great Falls, Montana. 
A courtesy sign and refuse barrel complete each site. 

When they put the project into high gear four years 
ago, members of the Great Falls club drew up the plans, 
purchased pre-cut lumber, assembled the tables on 
work-nights, and then distributed them, all at a cost of 
fifteen dollars each. Later the Montana Highway De- 
partment took over distribution of the tables. Now they 
come to Kiwanis whenever a new site is available. 

Besides keeping the new sites supplied with tables, 
Great Falls Kiwanians perform all maintenance on the 
tables—and sometimes the maintenance is considerable: 
one table was sawed in half, another disappeared and 
turned up in Missouri, still another was flattened by a 
misguided motorist. Usually, however, picnickers are 
appreciative, rather than destructive, and the Great 
Falls club receives many notes of thanks and requests 
from other clubs for information on the project. 


Child and Youth Work 
FIGHTING APATHY WITH ACTION 


SHortLy after Dr. Salk’s vaccine became available to 
the public in 1955 the incidence of paralytic polio de- 
clined sharply. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis took on new activities and shortened its name 
to The National Foundation. Paralysis from polio be- 
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Needles were wielded by two 
member-physicians at the temporary 
“polio clinic” sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Shaker Square. 
Dr. Kent Brown receives 

able assistance from one of 
several school nurses who 
helped with the 

Salk vaccine injections. 


came a rare occurrence. And then a strange thing hap- 
pened. Apparently content in the knowledge that the 
“miracle vaccine” existed, many people failed to get 
the shots, either for themselves or their children. 

Among those concerned enough to take action were 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of Shaker Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The club recently sponsored a tem- 
porary “polio clinic” at the East End Neighborhood 
House. Kiwanians handled the parent request slips; two 
member-physicians gave the injections. Forty youngsters 
from the immediate neighborhood received their shots 
free, and others paid a nominal dollar each to cover the 
cost of vaccine and insurance. In a scant two and one- 
half hours 504 inoculations were given. 


RAPID TRANSIT 


For PHYSICALLY and mentally handicapped children even 
a school bus ride can be a trying experience, according 
to teachers at the Dearborn Association for Retarded 
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Children School, Dearborn, Michigan. The teachers 
found that these students often lost much of the benefit 
of the school day. Because the bus ride to school was 
for many students a prolonged one, energy and interest, 
already limited by handicaps, were sapped in just getting 
to school. 

Rapid transportation to and from school seemed to be 
the answer and was promptly supplied by the Dearborn 
club’s underprivileged child committee. A new Volks- 
wagen bus set the club treasury back $2035, but the 
fifty-three youngsters who use it every day arrive at 
school in a minimum of time, enabling them to put 
more of their energies into school work. 

Several fund-raising projects helped pay for the bus, 
such as an annual Kiwanis Peanut sale and a circus day, 
when the club rents a fully-equipped circus. Dearborn 
Kiwanians supply all the roustabouts and ticket-takers 
to operate the circus and put the day’s profits into 
charitable work. 


Two young ladies from Cumberland 
County, Maine proudly display lambs 
that are thriving under their care. For 
the past three years the Kiwanis Club 
of Pride’s Corner, Westbrook has 
annually given two registered ewes 

to the Cumberland County 4-H Sheep 
Foundation, which the club supports. 
The Foundation presents first-born 
ewes to 4-H youths. Club members 
Forrest Jannell, a past president, 

and Bob Pratt, agriculture and 
conservation chairman, check the 
progress of lambs given to Barbara 
Borge and Eileen Fogg as county 4-H 
agent Mrs. Norton H. Lamb holds 
another Foundation offspring. 
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The West Point sword of Lieutenant 
Sandy Nininger, a Florida Key clubber 
killed in World War II, passes from 
President Dave to successor Bill Nelson 
from Melbourne, Florida High School. 


Ir a successFuL friendship between 
nations is reflected by friendships 
among the individuals of the two na- 
tions, then the sixteenth annual Key 
Club International convention in 
Toronto was a resounding success. 
As young men from both sides of the 
world’s longest unguarded border as- 
sembled in the Royal York Hotel, 
good will was the touchstone that 
vitalized the largest convention in 
Key Club history. From forty-five 
states and five provinces came 2318 
delegates representing 681 clubs. It 
was the first Key Club convention 
for Canada, presided over by the or- 
ganization’s first Canadian president, 
C. David Sadleir of Toronto. 
Opening on the host country’s Do- 
minion Day and closing on the US's 
Independence Day, the international 


Photographs by David LePage 
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character of the convention was 
underscored in other ways: Both 
Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
sent messages to be read. Principal 
addresses were delivered by Canada’s 
Minister of Transport, The Honor- 
able George Hees, and Secretary to 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, The 
Honorable Robert K. Gray. “Culti- 
vate Creative Friendship,” the 1959 
theme, was an appropriate conven- 
tion byword. 

When the votes were counted at 
the convention’s closing session, In- 
ternational posts went out to all sec- 
tions of Canada and the US. But the 
northern part of the continent ceded 
1959-60 leadership to the southern as 
Dixie delegates left Toronto with the 
gavels of four major offices. THE END 





Key Club in Canada 
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One speaker felt particularly at home 
in front of Key Club conventioneers. 
Returning to address the group he once 
presided over as International presi- 
dent was the Reverend T. Hartley Hall. 
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“SWEET’’ WAY 
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NATION’S TOP BRAND 
CANDIES 


DeMets Turtles 
DeMets Asst. Chocolates 
Mrs. Stevens Madcap 
Vrs. Stevens Asst. Chocolates 
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and 5 other different packages 
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all 
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LOAN SHARKS 
(From page 14) 


dollars actually requires a seventy- 
two-dollar note. This results in a 
nice pile of greenbacks; however, the 
illusion quickly fades. Out of the 
cash he gets, a customer must im- 
mediately pay the shark’s brokerage 
fee of twenty-two dollars. 

By the time he has repaid the full 
note plus extra charges and interest, 
the loan has cost more than 200 per 
cent. If the customer looks like a 
poor risk, it can cost 300 per cent. 

But the sharks don’t get fat on 
regular payments. Their meat is in 
getting a borrower to renew or “flip” 
his note. 

Over and over again, BBB files tell 
the story of the loan shark victim 
who is late in making his second 
twenty-four-dollar payment ona 
seventy-two-dollar note (which ac- 
tually netted him fifty dollars). Ham- 
mering him with the logical argu- 
ment that a bad credit rating will 
jeopardize future loans, the shark 
convinces the customer to renew. 
The result is that since all but two 
dollars of his first payment went for 
interest, he receives the two dollars 
in cash and once more owes seventy- 
two. 

By this transaction, the shark 
stands to collect 100 per cent more 
interest while laying out only a frac- 


tion more in principal. One ex- 
perienced loan company operator 
admitted that 65 per cent of his cus- 
tomers renew this way. 

“But that’s not the company’s 
fault,” he said. “It’s the individual’s 
lookout to pay up.” 

And, like Mrs. Robbins, they pay 
and pay. 

Eventually, it is hoped that court 
action and new laws will prevent 
repetitions of her experience. But for 
immediate relief, the BBB has devel- 
oped an organized plan that fits the 
Bureau’s view of itself as “strictly a 
reporting agency.” 

The wind-up of Mrs. Robbins’ case 
provides a good example of how this 
plan operates. ; 

“We have three preliminary rules,” 
investigator Hansen noted. “First, I 
told Mrs. Robbins that she would 
have to inform her husband of any 
detail she might have kept concealed 
from him—like the fact that she had 
borrowed from as many as thirty- 
nine companies. 

“Second, I made her promise that 
she would stop all payments to the 
sharks as of that moment. And third, 
if we bailed her out, she would have 
to promise never to do business with 
them again. 

“At first she was reluctant. Dealing 
with loan sharks is something like 
dope addiction for the victims, and 
most of the people who come to us 
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only want to get the most trouble- 
some companies off their backs ini- 
tially. I wasn’t too surprised when 
Mrs. Robbins left without saying if 
she’d be back. 

“But the next day she turned up 
with her husband and then came 
regularly to bring us her records and 
the mail she was getting from the 
sharks.” 

Hansen completed a list of all the 
companies dunning Mrs. Robbins and 
thoroughly checked the facts of her 
case. Then he provided her with a 
form letter to copy and send to each 
of the thirty-nine sharks. The letter 
begins this way: 

“Since I find myself indebted to 
your company along with - 
other small loan companies, and 
since I have been unable to liquidate 
my original loan from you without 
renewing it several times, it appears 
that some sort of plan must be de- 
veloped to conclude my financial en- 
tanglement.” 

Following paragraphs request ex- 
act information on the date and 
amount of the original loan, the num- 
ber of times it has been renewed, and 
the current outstanding balance of 
principal and interest due. 

“We've been doing this for loan 
shark victims long enough for com- 
panies to recognize the form letter 
and realize that the Better Business 
Bureau has taken a hand in the 
case,” Hansen said. 

“Usually their victims never hear 
from them again after sending the 
letter, and that’s what happened to 
Mrs. Robbins. The sharks know that 
the information requested by the 
form is just the evidence the attor- 
ney general needs to make a case 
under the usury provision of the 
constitution. 

“If they keep on demanding 
money, we provide the complainant 
with another shorter form announc- 
ing that since the company has not 
provided the necessary information, 
it can expect no further payments.” 

Two years ago, before the BBB 
began a full-scale campaign to help 
loan shark victims, Hansen often had 
to improvise cures, as he did for one 
man who was near death from a 
heart attack and nervous tension 
brought on by the sharks. 

“One of his daughters came to our 
office for help,” he said. “She told me 
that even in his hospital room, her 
father was not safe from their tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and post- 
cards. 

“It developed that this man had 
been doing business with sharks for 
seventeen years and finally had 
reached the point of owing monthly 
payments totalling $775 while his 
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monthly income was only $500. There 
were more than thirty companies in- 
volved altogether, but I got on the 
telephone and called each one of 
them. 

“TI said they should expect no more 
money from this man. They all 
agreed to co-operate—except one. So 
I got on the telephone again and 
called every one of the others back 
and told them about the black sheep. 

“The next thing I knew, I got a 
telephone call—from the black sheep. 
‘Look, I'll co-operate,’ he told me, 
‘but get those guys off my back.’ It 
seems they’d been burning up his 
wire, telling that hold-out where to 
get off.” 


Unrm recent years, the anti-loan 
shark army in Texas consisted mainly 
of C. E. (Ed) Buehner, executive 
vice-president of the Houston Better 
Business Bureau. An affable man in 
his late sixties, Buehner first drew a 
harpoon bead on the sharks during 
the depression, when he was serving 
as manager of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri BBB. 

“I learned one important lesson 
then,” he said recently, “namely that 
the millions of dollars going into the 
pockets of loan sharks each year 
don’t help the community. Most of 
the money eventually winds up in 
the hands of big syndicate backers. 
They didn’t live in Missouri twenty 
years ago, and they don’t live in 
Texas now.” 

As a medium-size city in a state 
whose economy rested on the pro- 
duction of oil, cattle, cotton, and 
rice, Houston was afflicted with rela- 
tively few shark outfits when Bueh- 
ner arrived in 1936. The growth of 
the fabulous petro-chemical complex 
along the ship channel connecting the 
city to the Gulf of Mexico changed 
all that. 

By the mid-1950’s, the Houston 
metropolitan area population was 
well over the million mark. It had 
become the nation’s fastest growing 
city, as well as the largest city in the 
South. 

The loan sharks were growing too. 
A 1953 survey by the BBB disclosed 
that 63 per cent of the businessmen 
queried said that their employees 
were being hounded for payment. 
Sixty-nine per cent said that their 
business mail was cluttered with col- 
lection cards and their phone lines 
were being tied up. 

To battle this usurious enemy, state 
officials had only nuisance charges— 
failure to register under the as- 
sumed-name law, failure to keep 
proper records, and similar com- 
plaints. What they have always 

(see LOAN SHARKS page 52) 
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“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 


says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co. 
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agll well gveqmned Auntie- 
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If your young gun-slinger is “hep to his Westerns, he'll 
sure go for this finely made Crossed Guns Clothes Rack 
Just the place for his hats, coats, pistols, rifles, etc. Dad, 
it's the perfect gift for your young cowboy. For grown-ups 
too, its ample size makes it ideal for playroom, camp, 
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tone pine. 20° x 25” high. $4.95 Postpatd 
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SPACE-SAVER SPECIAL 


Coat & Hat Rack 398 
Add beauty in shining brass to your ppd. 
entranceway! This practical “tiara” REG. 5.33 


design rack holds up to 5 coats and 5 iiats in a mini- 
mum of space—14°x13°x6 \ *"—Sturdy—comes with 
screws. Now available in fashionable white or stun- 
ning wrought iron, both with brass tips. (For 3.98 
spectal price—clipping of ad must be attached to order) 


HERE'S HOW CO., K-9 
95 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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SOFT, COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


The “Original Pawley’s Island Rope Ham- 
mock” is hand woven from selected cotton 
twill twine. Durable, aged oak stretchers 
stabilize and make uniform the extra gener- 
ous width. Strength and jong lasting qualities 
are outstanding features. 


MEDIUM SIZE LARGE SIZE 
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$25.00 DELIVERED $30.00 


For Points West of the Mississippi Add $1.00 
ADDRESS J. ALEX SMITH, Secretary 
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Do you know that more than 
72% of all Kiwanis wives read 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE! 

Much of the fine quality mail- 
order merchandise offered in The 
Merchandise Mart will appeal to 
them. 
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Unretouched Photo; Our 50 Towels for $1.00 Offer 

Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World’s greatest towel offer, bar none—60, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 


white... only $1.00 (plus 25c for postage & hdig.) or $1.25 
én all! We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direct from MILLS—more than 29,400,000 
Towels since 1953! If you're not thrilled and delighted 
return Towels—keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No. C.O.D’s. Agents Wanted. Make big money! 
50 TOWEL CO., Dept. - 846, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELECTRIC —~ 


ERASER! 


Whisks 
Away 
Errors 
Easily 


Push the button on this little power eraser and remove 
— ink or typing errors. No holes through paper— 
works by rotation, not pressure. Saves temper 


# energy. 
Single “flashlight battery (not incl.) does the job. 


eee ee tea 4 cranere ond 2 breenas 1-35 
included .... 2... cece cece cece eee eeees Ppd. 
GREENLAND STUDIOS Dept. KW9 
5858 FORBES STREET * PITTSBURGH 17, PA. 
1000 

Name & 
Address 
Labels $1 


ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd. 


am G. Stewart 
930 Overhill Road 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Mrs. W 





Sensational bargain! Your name and address hand- 
somely printed on 1000 finest quality gummed labels 
Padded. Packed with FREE, useful Plastic GIFT BOX 
Use them on stationery, checks, books, cards, records, 


etc Soomuny rinted on finest quality gummed 
peer rke fi. SPECIAL—SAVE MONEY! ANY 
IIFFERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an ideal gift If 


you don’t agree this is the buy of the year, we'll 
refund your money in full HANDY LABELS, 992 
Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1, California 


YOU'LL LOOK GREAT 
IN A TUX Posture Belt 


YouTl “feel like a million”, too. Beats anything for 
taking inches off your waistline instantly 

Makes your clothes fit better, look better. You'll stand 
straighter and feel less fatigued—took taller and gain 
more Contour fitted for greater comfort 























SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 










and soothing support—eases your back muscles and 
tendons. Best belt since 1926. 

It's best because it's all one piece — no buttons, 
buckles, straps or laces. Slips on and off easily. Out- 
Standing for finest workmanship and quality of mate 
tials. Available in 8-inch front width as shown in 
picture with 2 double-stays in front or “10-inch width 
with 4 double-stays in front and 2 in back. 





NORTHEL _Reactivator 
keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacteria 
concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—pre- 
vents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves 
costly pumping or dig- 
ging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, cess- 
pool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only 
$2.95 postpaid. 


NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, KM-9 
P.O. Box 1103 Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 






















Ideal for anyone in the public eye who really cares 
about how he looks and feels. Recommended by many 
doctors. Worn by thousands. Order a Tux today on 
trial. Shipped postpaid on money-back guarantee 
TRIAL OFFER: See coupon below for details. 





|S TUX CORP. 333 .N. Michigan Dept. K-9 Chicago 1, iil. 8 
1 will accept your 10-day Trice! Offer. 4 not satisfied, | will return the ' 
belt for full refund on your money-bock gvorontee 
Mail me Postpaid one [) B8-inch, [) 10-inch Tux Bell. 

My waist measurement is inches 
C) | enclose full peyment $_____.__ [} $1 Deposit, COD for bolance 
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3J.Hofert Co. Melt 2-3118 


17 WILLIAM STREET WEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


[_monnoe FOLDING \ 





BANQUET 
TABLE 





Buy Direct from : 
Manufacturer — 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
I r school, of n the hous r purchas 
a nittes f your ib r ige you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Kanguet Table Write for catalog and specia 


\ Mearee Ce., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ROOST-NO-MORE. 


ENDS BIRD NUISANCE 


* Harmless * Non-toxic 

















® Economical 


* Internationally proven 


Write for full information 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
5315 Towhy Ave. Skokie, Illinois Dept. KM-2 


More than 255,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 


CLOGGED SEWER 


Remember The 
COSTLY PLUMBING BILL— 
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LOAN SHARKS 
(From page 49) 


needed was—and is—a criminal stat- 
ute to punish violators of the 10-per- 
cent-interest provision in the consti- 
tution. As a result of this lack, in the 
few instances where sufficient evi- 
dence existed to sustain a court 
hearing of the lesser charges, only 
nominal fines were imposed. The 
sharks, slightly more circumspect 
than before, went right on doing 
business. 

Sporadic attempts to enjoin loan 
In 1949, for 


companies also failed. 


at Res 


example, seventy-five companies 
were targets of such suits. But in 
every case, the company changed its 
name, escaped an injunction, and 
went right on making loans. 

These were the obstacles. But for 


Buehner, there were only the vic- 
tims. Day after day they trudged 
into his office desperately seeking 


assistance. 

Twice there were suicide attempts 
from the Bureau's fifth-floor win- 
dows. One woman, a long-time gov- 
ernment employee, had made a loan 
to meet a payment on the small 
home she was buying. The loan was 
for less than a hundred dollars, but 
by the time she reached Buehner’s 
office, she owed thousands of dollars 
to the sharks and was close to star- 
vation. In the midst of telling her 
story, she broke down and ran 
toward the window overlooking a 
busy downtown street. Fortunately, 
Buehner and several assistants were 
able to stop her and further collec- 
tions by the sharks as well. 

In the spring of 1957, an off-hand 
remark by newly-elected Attorney 
General Will Wilson led to the for- 
mal program of collecting loan shark 
data that the BBB is now undertak- 
ing. Testifying at the hearing on 
credit insurance, Wilson told the 
state insurance commissioners that 
if they would clean up-the high pre- 
mium loophole, he would fight the 
sharks in the courts. Ted Hansen, 
who was present at the same hear- 
ing, heard Wilson’s words and offered 
the full cooperation of the Houston 
bureau. 

Hansen established the procedure 
shown in Mrs. Robbins’ case by talk- 


ing to a sampling of a group often 
victimized by sharks—school teach- 
ers. The 5000 case histories in the 
Bureau’s files that followed are the 
basis for many of the 285 injunction 
suits filed against Texas loan firms 
last December by Wilson. 

These suits mark the greatest sin- 
gle attack launched against loan 
sharks by any attorney general in 
Texas history. 

In carrying out his part of the 
fight, Buehner and his staff have the 
full approval of the more than 1800 
firms that support the Houston Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. Most of the 
owners and executives of these com- 
panies feel that a lasting solution to 
the loan shark problem will come, 
however, only after the Legislature 
has placed lenders under close 
supervision. 

Thanks to the courageous fight of 
Harris County (Houston) Repre- 
sentative Criss Cole, an ex-Marine 
who was blinded by a Japanese 
grenade on Tarawa, the Texas Leg- 
islative Council was authorized to 
undertake a thorough study of small 
loan companies in the state. The 
committee finished its report last 
December, and immediately after- 
ward Cole introduced the suggested 
corrective laws to the legislature. As 
in past years, they failed to receive 
approval and will have to wait until 
next year. 

The two major reforms suggested 
by the Small Loan Study Committee 
are both sound and logical: 

1. “The adoption of interest rates 
which are sufficient to allow lenders 
to meet their expense of operation 
and to return a fair and reasonable 
profit.” 

“The adoption of a licensing and 
regulatory law which is designed to 
eliminate unethical and unscrupulous 
lenders, regulate and control busi- 
ness practices, and curb abuses of 
borrowers at the hands of lenders. 

Waiting patiently for such a solu- 
tion are the 200,000 Texans that At- 
torney General Wilson estimates are 
presently embroiled with sharks. But 
until the long-awaited day comes, 
Houston victims, at least, can call 
on the BBB. 

For the Bureau staff, the greatest 
reward is the look of relief which 
almost invariably lights up the face 
of the sharks’ victim. Such a look 
came to Mrs. Robbins. 

“She came back to us for the last 
time a few days ago,” Hansen said. 
“She must have gained fifteen 
pounds, and she couldn’t have looked 
better. The worry lines were gone. 
She was smiling, in fact, and I guess 
without those note payments she had 
a right to be smiling.” THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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WHEAT GERM 
(From page 23) 


bread to undernourished countries, 
while at the same time pointing out 
that the capitalistic system (particu- 
larly the vested interests in the mill- 
ing industry) had rejected it. 

These claims of Russian espionage 
make rather interesting reading until 
you examine some of the articles of 
the early forties. There it is stated 
that the Germans, Italians, and Jap- 
anese were also after his “secret.” 
Russian businessmen were interested 
in Brown’s process back in 1940 (as 
were American millers, too), but one 
has to think twice before believing 
that a country capable of putting a 
two-ton satellite into space would be 
unable to master a milling technique 
perfected by a former circulation 
manager. 

H. K. Ferguson, editor of the 
American Miller & Processor, sums 
up the miller’s point of view when he 
says: “There will always be a minor 
and marginal demand for germ flour, 
but I do not think it will snowball to 
any gigantic proportions, at least in 
the United States.” There are few 
who would be willing to bet against 
the cold logic of this statement, al- 
though it does sound surprisingly 


COMING IN OCTOBER...A DEDICATION Seven years after the resolution calling for a 
Kiwanis Permanent Home Office was approved by delegates to the 1952 International Con- 
vention in Seattle, a new, three-level building stands at the corner of Rush and Erie Streets 
in Chicago. The Kiwanis International Building will be dedicated at the international 
Council Meeting in October, and in honor of that event The Kiwanis Magazine will devote 
a section of the October issue to the building. Featured in the section will be four pages 


of color photographs. 


similar to statements made last year 
by American automobile manufac- 
turers about small foreign cars. 

Ferguson goes on to say: “The 
germ flour produced by the Brown 
Milling Company looks and acts in 
the baking process a great deal like 
regular white flour. Personally I pre- 
fer it to ordinary white flour for 
home use. Yet it may be that most 
consumers don’t appreciate the slight 
marginal difference in taste, color, 
etc. Then again, it may be that the 
promotional genius of Dan Brown 
will create some kind of a ground 
swell for germ flour now forseen by 
outsiders. But all the evidence I have 
seen to date indicates that enriched 
flour and bread is about as good -nu- 
tritionally as the best germ flour you 
can buy.” 

So the millers would have us be- 
lieve. They have no intention of 
switching over to the milling of 


wheat germ flour (although Brown 
has shown them how this could be 
accomplished with a minimal waste 
of time and money). The millers 
state, and they have facts to back 
them up, that the American public 
is not interested in different kinds of 
bread—so why give it to them. Most 
attempts in the past to introduce 
wheat germ breads or other nutri- 
tion breads have either failed or had 
only moderate success. 

Dick Wilson, the president of the 
Eckhardt Milling Company and pres- 
ident this year of the Millers National 
Federation, has this to say about 
wheat germ flour: “I personally like 
the stuff. I catch a sack of wheat germ 
out in the mill, take it home, and 
have my wife bake bread out of it.” 

Not a man to mince words, Wilson 
claims there is nothing “secret” about 
Brown’s formula for making wheat 

(see WHEAT GERM page 54) 










ec e in a national survey was 
voted best for fund raising ! 


In answer to the question: “All things considered, brand name, 
packaging and taste, which cake do you feel would be the best 


for fund raising?” 


Hundreds of church and civic clubbers around the nation voted 
Duncan Hines, compared with its major fruit cake competitors, in 
an objective poll, half again as effective as the nearest brand** 


The reasons are obvious: 


1. APPEALING BRAND NAME 
2. BEAUTIFUL PACKAGING (preferred 3 to 1) 
3. JAMMED FULL OF FRUITS AND NUTS 





€ Qywncom 

( ' 

#RUIT CAKE 

EE YER 
- 
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** Test was made by Professional Marketing Consultants, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Write us, and we will have 


a copy of the survey sent to you. 


SEND FOR FREE CAKE AND COMPLETE DETAILS 
TASSO PLANTATION FOODS, 335 MEHLE AVE., — DEPT. K, ARABI, LOUISIANA, U.S.A. 


(Fifteen-Minute Drive from the Heart of New Orleans) 


SEPTEMBER 1959 e 


® * Hines-Pork Foods, Inc., 


Itheco, N. Y 
Tasso Plantation Foods, Arobi, lo., Licensee 
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WHEAT GERM 
(From page 53) 


germ flour. “I could duplicate the 
formula in our plant in one day if I 
had to,” he told me point blank, then 
added: “Well, let me hedge a bit. 
Give me a week. I could not only 
make a wheat germ flour, but I could 
do so without infringing on Dan 
Brown's patent. I personally think 
that Brown doesn’t have anything, 
but of course you have to realize 
that I'm prejudiced.” 

Wilson speaks virtually for the en- 
tire milling industry when he says 
that they tend to be skeptical of the 
more exotic types of bread. “There 
will always be people who like the 
darker breads,” Wilson says; “but 
97 per cent of the bread bought in 
this country is the white balloon 
loaf.” 

This white balloon loaf, which ac- 
counts for so many bread sales, is 
quite aptly named, for like a rubber 
balloon it is filled with air. This is to 
maintain the illusion of freshness so 
necessary in order to make it attrac- 
tive to the average housewife, who 
will squeeze the loaves on the shelf 
in the grocery store to test their 
“freshness.” Solid loaves usually fail 
to pass this test, although they are 
usually easier to butter because of 
their solidity. The white balloon loaf 
has an added selling point in its 
favor (as Vance Packard, author of 
The Hidden Persuaders would have 
us believe), since its ghostly white- 
ness, obtained by using bleach, 
serves as a symbol of purity. 

One food company that believes 
the American housewife may want 
more for her money than air and a 
false sense of purity is the Chicago 
branch of the National Tea Company. 
National Food Stores in Chicago 
have long had a reputation for the 
excellence of their bakery products. 
About a year and a half ago, Na- 
tional placed an enriched wheat 
germ bread made from Dan Brown’s 
flour on their shelves. In spite of ab- 
solutely no advertising promotion 
the bread did well—so well, in fact, 
that it encouraged National to intro- 
duce last spring a high protein wheat 
germ bread, supplemented with dry 
milk solids and lysine. In this prod- 
uct, National believes they have the 
highest protein bread on the market 
and one that in this age of enlight- 
ened nutritional knowledge should 
do quite well. So far it has. 

Arden Santeschi, in charge of the 
bakery division at National in Chi- 
cago, was enthusiastic about wheat 
germ bread when I talked to him: 
“We feel that the wheat germ flour 
has all of nature’s nutrients con- 
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tained right within the flour. Not 
only that, but the flour bakes well. 
The American Institute of Baking 
may damn the product, but it pro- 
duces the best loaf of bread as far 
as I’m concerned.” 

Santeschi is a firm believer in the 
wheat germ flour but doesn’t nec- 
essarily care whether he buys it from 
Brown or someone else. “We have 
no favorites,” he was quick to point 
out, “and buy where we can get the 
best product for the best price. If 
someone else had Brown’s flour at a 
cheaper price, we would buy from 
him. If his formula were taken over 
by the larger milling firms, the price 
would come down, and then maybe 
we would be able to put the wheat 
germ flour in all of our white bread— 


GRANDPA 
AT THE 
WoOonpDpPILE 


Since he had been 

A hearty man 

Who marked his field 

And cleared his land, 

He could abide no idle hand 

Nor treasure idle chatter. 

As he grew old 

By time’s dull test, 

He loved to wield, 

To show his zest 

And scorn of age and 
its grey rest, 

An ax that sang to shatter. 

And so he split 

Each firm oak block; 

He piled wood high, 

A winter's stock 

To warm the autumn’s 
sunning flock 

Of bored and ancient neighbors. 

The woodshed split 

Its seams apart 

His neighbors sigh 

With age’s art, 

But long since burst his 


fist-strong heart; 
He rests now from his labors. 


Marion Montcomesry 


even the economy loaves—and every- 
one would benefit.” 

Santeschi also jokes about some of 
the other properties of wheat germ 
and points out that although he is 
now fifty-two years old, he has just 
had his third child—after twenty- 
eight years. “All of our buyers’ wives 
are pregnant too,” he adds. Whether 
this is just a coincidence or not, Dan 
Brown himself had his most recent 
daughter three years ago at the age 
of fifty-nine. 

Thus far the millers have refused to 
produce a wheat germ flour (which 
they could do by leasing the patent 
from Brown), because they claim 
there is no demand for it. The bakers 
admit that Dan Brown’s flour has ex- 
ceptionally good baking properties, 
but they, too, are cool towards it (al- 
though if the flour were available to 
them in quantities from the large 
mills and the public showed a proven 
interest, they would use the flour). 

Most of the people who rebel 
against Dan Brown and his wheat 
germ flour rebel against the man as 
much as against the product. He has 
been pushing his product so vigor- 
ously for so many years that the men 
in the milling and baking industries 
are somewhat weary of having it 
jammed down their throats. “We 
don’t object to his flour,” said one 
man high up in the baking industry, 
“we just object to his tactics.” An- 
other baking executive had a similar 
comment to make: “We wish he 
would quit calling his flour a miracle 
invention and merely sell it as a 
darned good flour—which it is.” 

Dan Brown has been ignored by 
the millers for some twenty years 
because wheat germ is supposedly of 
no value, but as we have pointed out 
earlier, this type of reasoning may be 
due for revision. Wheat germ flour 
may or may not be as good nutri- 
tionally as enriched flour, but en- 
riched wheat germ flour would cer- 
tainly seem to be the best of the three 
(even though the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration is currently looking into 
the possibilities that certain vitamins 
added to bread may be cancer pro- 
ducing agents). Wheat germ, by it- 
self, has occupied a mysterious role, 
not only in the public mind, but also 
in the minds of scientists who have 
analyzed it. Yet there does seem to 
be mounting evidence that wheat 
germ may be beneficial in the treat- 
ment of diseases of old age and heart 
trouble, and as an aid to general 
health. The conclusions haven’t all 
been completely drawn yet, but what 
has been said may be worth thinking 
about for the future. THE END 

(This is the second of two articles on 
wheat germ and nutrition.) 
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“THE FRUITCAKE 
OF STAINED GLASS 
BEAUTY!” 


BETTY STUART'S 
eye-appealing 
“TWINPAK” 


WAYS BETTY STUART ASSURES YOU GREATER PROFITS... 


@ OUTSTANDING QUALITY . . . No artificial retarding agent needed to reduce 


© 


spoilage. Betty Stuart's Old English Fruit Cake is loaded with quality fruit— 
your own taste will show you the difference. Just one of the reasons why so 
many clubs overwhelmingly decide to repeat the Betty Stuart Fund Raising Plan. 


UNIQUE CHOICE OF SELLING PACKAGE .. . Betty Stuart’s amazing “Twinpak” 
creates additional sales! You have two sizes to sell—just one package to order. 
if your customers prefer a smaller unit than a 3 Ib. cake—just open the “Twinpak” 
and you have two 1% Ib. “Giftpaks” to sell. Each “Giftpak” is double wrapped 
in its own holiday-designed corrugated container. It’s an ideal seller. Or, if your 
customers desire, you can now obtain Betty Stuart Fruit Cake in a handy, round, 
reusable, holiday lithographed Tin at the same price. 


HIGHEST PROFITS ... 50% Markup—33's% Profit. Your club gains $1.25 towards 
your goal for every 3 Ib. unit sold. 


@ ALL CHARGES PREPAID ...No Hidden Costs. All freight, handling charges, 
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requested advertising material, samples and bonuses are included—on any order 
72 ibs. or over (4 cases). 


EASY MINIMUM ORDER .. . Just 4 cases. Each case includes 6—3 Ib. “Twinpaks” 
or Tins. You can if you desire, split your order between type of package. 


© PROFITABLE BONUS OFFER . . . On every 35 case order—you receive 22 cases 


FREE. On 70 case orders—5 FREE cases, etc. 


@ GUARANTEED SUCCESS... No risk, sell first—then pay-as-you-go. No investment 


needed—positive profits. 


SEND FOR YOUR BETTY STUART FUND RAISING KIT & GUIDE 


g I'm ready to compare... please send me FREE sample 
fund raising kit and guide. 


NAME TITLE 





IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY REQUESTED YOUR 
FREE SAMPLE KIT DURING THE CONVENTION 
... WHERE PERHAPS YOU TASTED BETTY 
STUART'S DELICIOUS CAKE...DO SO TODAY 
BY SENDING IN THE ENCLOSED COUPON. NO 
OBLIGATION. 


CLUB 
ADDRESS 


BETTY STUART LTD. ic. 











Brody gets his men! 

















Al Brody was ambitious and it was his hopeful dream “My company’s a training school,” poor Al was in a stew, 





To weld his up and coming men into a winning team. “We're oversmall to offer all the benefits. I’m through!” 
But fast as they grew capable, they thwarted his intentions His Travelers’ man replied, ““Not so! We have a plan so neat 
By taking off to larger firms for benefits and pensions. A company with ten or more employees can compete! 
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“Group life and health insurance,” itemized his trusty man, Al smiled, “I’m sold, so sign me up. I'll notify my staff.” 
“Major medical and pensions can be worked into a plan. Now Brody has a winning team and sales are off the graph. 
It's simple to administer, you use our handy kit— If you have over ten employees*, quickly check this plan. 
Your geniuses *re happy and the cost won't hurt a bit.” It can be fitted to your needs by your own Travelers’ man. 





*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 




















All forms of business and personal insurance including 


Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 





